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PREFACE 


B ULBOUS plants is a term which, by common usage, is 
made to embrace a wide and varied range of interesting 
and beautiful subjects either for cultivation in the open ground 
or in greenhouses. 

Many of these plants are not bulbs in the true or scientific 
sense, for those with solid, fleshy bodies, from which feeding 
roots issue and stems and foliage arise, are either tubers or 
conns. 

The purpose of this volume is to provide amateur gardeners 
with a concise and practical guide to the selection and cultiva¬ 
tion of the most serviceable and decorative of the popular 
kinds of plants that form the usual stock-in-trade of the bulb 
grower and merchant. It therefore includes tubers and corms, 
many of which, such as begonias and gloxinias for indoor 
culture, and gladioli, montbretias, and anemones for the 
garden, are fully as serviceable as the true bulbs, such as 
hyacinths and daffodils. 

Bulbs are quite indispensable in many phases of horticulture. 
No more convincing evidence of this is needed than is afforded 
by the vastness of the industry of bulb growing in Holland, 
France, the Channel Islands, Japan, and America. In Britain 
bulb farming is also carried on to an extent that only those 
who are intimately acquainted with it can realize. It may 
further be remarked that in addition to the annual output of 
bulbs thus produced the trade distributors handle many tons 
of natural species which are collected from their wild haunts, 
which spread from the tropics to the snow-clad Alps. 

There is nothing surprising in the universal popularity of 
hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, and daffodils. They bloom in the 
spring of the year, when their bright and cheery flowers are 
doubly precious. They will grow in tiny town gardens as well 
as in the extensive grounds of the palace or mansion. Even 
those who have no garden at all may successfully produce 
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PREFACB 

flowers from bulbs in pots or window boxes. For rockeries, 
grass plots, banks, shrubberies, or woodland, many kinds are 
of unique value and service. 

Another point of serviceability in many of the kinds of 
flowers that come within the scope of this little volume is 
adaptability for use as cut flowers. In winter and early spring, 
forced tulips, daffodils, irises, and the small white Roman 
hyacinths bridge over the period which would, without their 
aid, be nearly flowerless from the standpoint of the average 
householder. Later in spring, when these and other bulbous 
flowers bloom naturally in the open garden, they become 
available to the masses, who can at trifling cost enjoy their 
colours, charms, and fragrance. The enjoyment is the greater 
when the flowers are of one’s own growing, and by following 
the instructions in the succeeding chapters the amateur 
gardener will find the task a pleasing occupation. 

Reading, 1930 A. J. MACSELF 
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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


I N common with every other branch of floriculture and 
decorative gardening the production and distribution of 
bulbs suffered greatly since this book was written and first 
published. Importations from the Continent of Europe and 
elsewhere were necessarily suspended. British production of 
bulbs, which was becoming annually a greater and more 
important industry, could not take advantage of the check to 
foreign competition, for the simple reason that both land and 
labour were demanded for other purposes in the emergency 
which threatened our very national preservation. This revision, 
consequently, coincides with an unusual scarcity of all the 
favourites among bulbs and tuberous roots. 

It is the more incumbent upon us now, and will continue 
to be so for at least another year or two, to take all care 
possible of any bulbs in our possession, allowing none to be 
destroyed or discarded which can, by exercise of reasonable 
care, be preserved for growing on again. This necessity should 
be realised particularly by those who have been in the habit of 
planting bulbs in formal beds for a spring display and dis¬ 
carding them when replanting for summer bedding. So, too, 
those who grow bulbs in pots are urged to safeguard the welfare 
of the bulbs after flowering instead of submitting them to 
damaging neglect. Within limits it is possible for amateur 
gardeners to do something in the way of propagation of 
bulbs and, at any rate, for a while it will be advantageous to 
grasp such opportunity. More about this matter will be 
round in later pages of this revised edition. 

Reading, 1948 A. J. MACSELF 
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CHAPTER I 
Bulbs, Corms, and Tubers 

Points of Distinction 

W HEN a habit becomes firmly established or a word is 
constantly used in a certain connection, it becomes 
difficult to convince the average person that there can be any 
inaccuracy. Thus it is that the name bulb is freely used in 
reference to plants which have no bulbs but either corms or 
tubers. In the same way these various bodies are frequently 
spoken of as roots, whereas they are in reality intermediary 
members or limbs in the structure of a plant which occupy a 
position between the roots and the herbage, effecting necessary 
connection and communication between the two. 

A True Bulb.—This is an inflated, more or less globular mass 
of separate scales, which may be either rolled tightly in layers, 
one over another, to form a hard, solid body, as an onion, 
hyacinth, tulip, or daffodil, or they may be loosely clustered 
together and merely held to a basal or central core, as in the 
lilies. 

By cutting a hyacinth or daffodil bulb through its centre, 
either vertically or horizontally, the precise arrangement of 
the scales may be discovered, and in the vertical section of a 
fully developed, mature bulb the embryo of next season’s 
flower may be disclosed, occupying a cavity within the folds 

of the innermost layer of the scales. 

The distinction between the true bulb and the tuber or corm 
will immediately be seen if a gladiolus and a gloxinia are cut 
through the centre and the cut surface compared with the 
half-section of the hyacinth. In place of the layers of scales 
will be found a solid mass of firm flesh, like a cut potato in 

texture. 
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BULBS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 

The Tuber.—This is in reality an underground stem, swollen 
or enlarged in girth to accommodate a great mass of cells 
which are capable of being filled with nourishment supplied 
by the roots. That nourishment will be stored, as in a reservoir, 
during the resting period, and will then be transmitted gradually 
to the eyes from which new growth issues at the commence¬ 
ment of the next growing season. In the begonia and gloxinia 
a tuber which has completed one year’s growth will form a 
varying number of eyes, capable of producing a corresponding 
number of new growths next season, but these eyes will be 
closely grouped around the ring formed by the union of the 
first year’s stem with the tuber. In various other plants, such 
as anemones , the eyes are loosely distributed over the tuber, 
and in such cases a tuber may, for purpose of propagation, be 
cut in several pieces, each having an eye, each piece being 
capable of making a separate plant. That possibility is greatly 
facilitated by reason of the fact that roots issue from many 
points, which also are distributed over most of the surface of 
a tuber, whereas in a bulb and a corm roots only issue from one 
ridge, usually circular, and placed centrally at the base of the 
body, perpendicularly underneath the growing point or eye. 
The Corra.—This is like a tuber in that it is formed of a solid 
mass of cellular substance as distinct from the scales of a bulb. 
The vital differences are that roots issue from the basal ring 
like a bulb rather than like a tuber, and although in some in¬ 
stances eyes increase in number as the corm advances in age, 
they are not so conveniently distributed for division as in the 
tubers. 

In the majority of cases another difference between corms 
and tubers is that a corm exhausts all its energy and substance 
in providing nourishment for growth of stems, foliage, and 
flowers and the formation of a new corm to function the follow¬ 
ing year. The gladiolus and montbretia are familiar examples 
of this description. The cyclamen , however, is a corm which 
is capable of perennial duration. It increases in size from year 
to year, in which respect it resembles the tubers of the begonia 
and gloxinia , but there are structural differences which place 
the cyclamen in the classification of corms. 
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BULBS, CO RMS, AND TUBERS 

Such are the principal distinctions which will enable the 
amateur to ascertain for himself whether he should correctly 
describe a plant as a bulb, corm, or tuber. There are occasions 
when the knowledge will be of assistance in deciding correct 
methods of propagation. 
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CHAPTER n 
Bulbs for Bedding 
o- 

How, When, and What to Plant 

A N infinite variety of subjects may be found in the com- 
. prehensive catalogues of the leading bulb merchants. 
Some are of interest only to the few who seek to gather together 
the greatest possible number of genera, species, and varieties, 
and provide each class with the conditions best calculated to 
suit their requirements. Some bulbous and kindred plants are 
suitable only for cultivation in hothouses, and require skilful 
treatment to maintain them in flourishing condition. Exclud¬ 
ing all such from a small volume designed for the average 
owner of a moderate-sized garden and the customary resources 
of an amateur gardener, there still remains a host of kinds 
possessed of beauty and utility in varying degree. Since it is 
impossible to deal individually with all the bulbs in cultivation 
in a book of tliis size, the course adopted is to concentrate 
upon those which are most popular by reason of their charms 
and general serviceability. 

There are certain perennial plants which have what are 
termed tuberous roots, but which ought never to be “dried 
off to the extent to which bulbs are dried, and although these 
are sometimes catalogued and dealt with by bulb merchants 
they are excluded from this book, my conviction being that 
they should be treated as herbaceous plants and supplied by 
nurserymen as such. Examples of these are Alstroemeria, 
Asclepias, Dicentra, Incarvillea, etc. 

Formal Beds.—Most gardens contain at least a few beds of 
formal design which require to be filled with bulbs for providing 
a display of early blossoms in spring. It is for such situations 
that hyacinths and early Dutch tulips occupy pride of place, 
and as associates or supplementary items crocus, Scilla 
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box prior to potting 


*o cm clop the corms in sharp sand. 


BULBS FOR BEDDING 

ibirica chionodoxa , and muscari are appropriate and popular 
rumpet daffodils ^nd May flowering tulips are also. used fo 
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choice of subjects is ample to satisfy all tastes. 

Selection and Arrangement 
It must always be a matter 

mixed style of planting sha * u must bc admitted that 
be devoted to one kind o • fa | lure through irregu- 
mixing involves risk of disapp ^ * mes of flowering . when 

larity in heights and sizes and dimensions it is better to 

dealing with formal beds of s ^ind of bulb facili- 

adhere to strict formality of style, aid lhis does not 

tates the execution of such a or colour. A bed 

necessarily mean confinemen ^ jn rings 0 r rows, 

of hyacinths, for instance, may ‘ suitab le for circular 

each of a separate colour. The rings of lhe 

beds, whereas straight lines are best where 

beds are straight. circular bed is to divide 

Another method of treatmen of an orange, each 

it into wedges like a ^nsver Artistic taste must 

wedge being occupied by a d « l «. he colours . Crimson, 
be brought into play m 8 eac h other, but if orange, 

purp,<: by a 

lilac or a pale yellow. mqr einal band of some small. 

It is quite legitimate to pi - erw j se occupied by 

neat-growing subject round a be^othen ^ ^ fof 

hyacinths or tulips. Crocuses^or 2 



BULBS AND THEIR CULTIVATION 

the purpose of obtaining some brightness before the other bulbs 
open their blossoms. Scilla, muscari, or chionodoxa will pro¬ 
vide blue borders of neat appearance. 

Although the early Dutch tulips are of dwarfer growth than 
the cottage and Darwin types, there are varieties that grow 
several inches taller than the shortest of Due Van Thol and 
other varieties. It is necessary, therefore, when making selec¬ 
tions to study catalogues carefully and take height as well as 
colour into consideration. The tallest growers should obviously 
occupy the central portion of a bed with the dwarfest at the 
margin. It is a good plan to enhance this effect by building up 
the soil in the centre, letting it drop gently to the edges, thus 
producing a slightly domed or convex surface. 

A style of planting much in vogue is to allow a considerable 
space between the rows of bulbs and intersperse with forget- 
me-nots, white viola, arabis , aubrietia , or polyanthus. For 
convenience it is desirable that young plants of any of these 
things shall be ready for planting at the same time as the 
bulbs. 

Planting 

Generally speaking, the beds concerned will have been 
occupied during the summer months with geranium, begonia , or 
some other subject which, in a favourable season, will continue 
to flower through September and even into October. Nobody 
cares to upset a gay bed by removing plants while still full of 
colour, but one is always urged to plant bulbs early in the 
autumn. The consequence is temptation to hurry the task 
immediately clearance has been made. That may easily be a 
great deal more harmful than a week or two of delay in order 
properly to prepare the soil. 

As a matter of fact one may plant three beds with the same 
kind of bulbs, the first in September, the second in October, 
and the third in early November, and find it very difficult to 
detect any material difference in the results. It is a different 
mat,.- when planting is deferred until December, for then the 
sd is too cold to be favourable to root action and growth will 
be wvak and flower stems short in consequence. There will, 
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however, be a wide disparity between the flowers in a bed 
which has been properly prepared and those in one not so 

treated. 

Deep digging is as essential for bulbs as for any other land of 
plant, and whilst it is true that they do not like close contact 
with rank manure, it is certainly not true that they will flourish 
and produce good flowers in poor, starved soil. The great 
thing is to bury any animal manure used in the second spit of 
soil, where it will be easily accessible to the roots, but well 
clear of the actual bulbs. 

Stimulants such as guano will enhance the quality ot the 
flowers if applied either in the form of a top dressing or a 
liquid. In either case, the first application should be given as 
soon as flower buds become visible, and feeding should cease 

when buds begin to open. 


Bulbs Suitable for Formal Beds 


1 

Name 

Colour 

Flowering 

Time 

Height 

Depth 1 
to 

Plant 

Distance 

Apart 

Chlonodoxa Luciliae 

blue or 

March 

6 ins. 

3 ins. i 

3 ins. 

Chionodoxa sarden- 

white 

blue 

March 

6 ins. 

3 ins. ( 

3 ins. 

sis 

Colchicum autum- 

purple 

Sept. 

9 ins. 

3 ins. 

6 ins. 

rtale 

Colchicum autum- 

various 

Sept. 

9 ins. 

3 ins. 

6 ins. 

nale varieties 
Crocus (Dutch) 
Galanthus (snow¬ 

various 

white 

Early spring 
Jan., Feb. 

3 ins. 
4-8 ins. 

2 ins. 
4-6 ins. 

4 ins. 

3 ins. 

drop) 

Hyacinth (Dutch) 

various 

spring 
June, July 

9-12 ins. 
1-2 ft. 

11-2 ft. 

6 ins. 

6 ins. 

4 ins. 

6 ins. 

6-8 ins. 

6-8 ins. 

Iris xiphioides 

various 

3 ins. 

6 ins. 

Iris xiphium 
Muscari botryoides 

various 

blue 

June 

March 

April 

3 ins. 

3 ins. 

3 ins. 

3 ins. 

Muscari conic um 

blue 


(Heavenly Blue) 

yellow 

• 

varied 

4 ins. 

6 ins. 

Narcissus (daffo di 1) 

spring 


Scilla sibirica 

Tulip (early Dutch) 

or white 
blue 
various 

Feb., Mar. 
April 

6 ins. 

varied 

3 ins. 

4 ins. 

3 ins. 

6 ins. 

Tulip (Darwin and 
cottage) 

various 

May 

varied 

4 ins. 

6 ins. 
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Remember always that two weak doses are both safer and 
more effective than one of greater strength. Proprietary brands 
of fertilizers are always accompanied by manufacturers’ in¬ 
structions regarding strength or quantity to use, and it is risky 
to exceed those advised quantities. 

Good substitutes for animal manure are bone meal, hop 
manure or dried blood in crystal form. These, of course, 
should be worked into the soil during the process of digging. 
Even distribution is of great importance; dense patches will 
tend to produce irregularity of growth and in extreme cases 
may cause the collapse of overgorged examples. 

It not infrequently happens that during early spring a dry 
spell will cause a check to the development of flowers of so 
succulent a nature as hyacinths and tulips. When watering is 
necessary it must be given in liberal quantity, in order to soak 
the soil to the depth of the roots. Very cold water, direct from 
the water main, is undesirable, and where rain water is un¬ 
obtainable it should be the rule to allow that from taps to stand 
exposed to the atmosphere for two or three days in open-topped 
tanks. 
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CHAPTER III 
Bulbs for Informal Planting 


Q UITE apart from bedding purposes, as dealt with in the 
previous chapter, there is enormous scope for utilizing 
bulbs in conjunction with other plants in herbaceous borders, 
in the rock garden, among shrubs, in patches or colonies in 
grass on hedge banks, or under the shade of trees. 

The kinds and varieties of bulbs and tubers favourable tor 
this style of gardening are very much more numerous than 
for strictly formal bedding, and for the most part they may be 
treated as more or less permanent subjects, to be left when once 
planted to grow undisturbed for several years. A large pro¬ 
portion will flower in spring, but there are also summer and 
autumn flowering kinds, and a few that wfll brave the rigours 
of winter and produce their blossoms whilst other plants are 

aS 'lTmav be said that most bulbs love the sunshine, but there 
11 m y thrive best in shady dells and cool, moist 

IMvSKsSESS 
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an Mto, daffodils, snowdrops, and fri,Marias, naturalized, 
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as they frequently are, in parks and gardens of the British 
countryside, paint pictures of inimitable beauty, and give to 
an English springtime the charm that has inspired both artists 
and poets, and never fail to excite the admiration of visitors 
from abroad. 

Even when carried out on quite a small scale the informal 
planting of bulbs in the garden is one of the most pleasing 
phases of horticulture. 

Bulbs for Herbaceous Borders 

Whether the mixed flower border is of great or limited 
extent, the inclusion of some kinds of bulbous or tuberous 
rooted plants greatly enhances its interest. It is here that the 
poppy-flowered anemones , the tall scillas (in blue, rose, or 
white), the daffodils, the Crown Imperials, the alliums , and the 
ornithogalums , make themselves entirely at home, and fit in 
admirably with the general scheme of things. 

Here, too, many of the hardier liliums may be successfully 
grown, and the montbretias, the colchicums, and watsonias, 
dieramas, or sparaxis , find congenial homes. These should all 
be planted in groups, varying in size, according to the dimen¬ 
sions of the border and the nature of the various subjects. 

There are tall bulbs to go between the occupants of the back 
portion of the border, dainty dwarfs for little patches along 
the margin, and an abundance of fine material for dotting 
about, in irregular fashion, between geums, phloxes, aquilegias, 
and all the rest of the general run of hardy perennials. 

Pleasing effects may be secured by sprinkling a patch of 
ground with small low-growing bulbs and carpeting the spaces 
thus occupied with dwarf viola , double arabis , aubrietia , ajuga, 
or acaena, the close-growing foliage of which will serve as a 
setting for the bright-hued blossoms of the bulbs, at the same 
time preventing their being bespattered with mud during heavy 
downpours of rain. A further advantage of this carpeting 
method is that when the bulbs have passed out of bloom the 
ground will still be occupied with the foliage and flowers of 
the creeping plants. 
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BULBS FOR INFORMAL PLANTING 

One point should not be overlooked when planting bulbs in 
this fashion: their location should be marked by labels, which 
will avoid the risk of digging into them during their dormant 
period. In view of the fact that they are planted for lengthy 
occupation of the ground, it will be obvious that preparation 
in the first place must be thorough. The soil should not only 
be deeply dug but well enriched, and it is always essential to 
see that sufficient sand or grit is incorporated, to ensure free 

percolation of water and the maintenance of open te *^e. 

In the task of associating bulbs with herbaceous plants will 
be found ample scope for the exercise of good taste and intelli¬ 
gent understanding of the requirements of individual kinds and 

their adaptability for positions available. 

It is prudent, generally speaking, to place spring-flowering 
bulbs in close proximity to herbaceous subjects that will flower 
at a later season of the year, except, of course, in such cases 
as may call for harmonizing effects of simultaneous flowers. 

When planting liliums it is always a good plan_to 
them between herbaceous paeomes , azaleas , or other plants 
ha^wU cover the ground with foliage during the summer 
months but above which the stems of the liiums may rise to 
seek the sunlight. Most of the lily tribe delight in a cool, 
shaded rootrun so long as their flower stems can enjoy sun¬ 
shine Some of the Hypericums , gaulthenas , cistuses, epim 

diunis and veronicas make capital associates for these bulbs, 
and rte samc remarks may apply to the Mas, dramas, 

an SpanTand P Engl!sh irises are delightful ^-rs for a mixed 

SSSss sasw=£ 3 
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splashes of brilliant colour during the months of April and 
May, and if these are inter-planted with Iceland or Coonara 
poppies, geums, potentillas, or pentstemons , the ground will be 
covered and the ripening foliage hidden after the show of 
flowers has ended. 

Attention should always be given to this point of mixed 
planting, because it is very necessary that the entire foliage of 
bulbous plants shall be allowed to ripen naturally, and not be 
prematurely cut away, for this will rob the plants of much 
nourishment, to the serious detriment of the following season’s 
flowers. 


Bulbs for Naturalizing 

Where facilities exist for closely imitating nature, and 
adopting what is generally known as “wild gardening,” bulbs 
must always play a leading part in the scheme, which should 
be a judicious arrangement, carried out in a manner that will 
effectually hide the fact that there has been any arrangement at 
all! In the best and most entrancing of Nature’s own gardens, 
to be found in the well-wooded and watered glens and wood¬ 
lands of the British Isles, bulbs of some kind cover large tracts 
of ground and create great sheets and waves of colour. 

The bluebells of the English woods, the shimmering masses 
of anemones , the broad patches of old-fashioned double 
daffodils, and the dainty, nodding snowdrops of the cosy 
dells create the loveliest of pictures in the untamed seclu¬ 
sions of the countryside. In certain districts there still may be 
found stream sides where the snowflakes crow'd out the coarsest 
weeds, or where the snake’s-head fritillary grows in profusion, 
and there are ornithogalums that creep along until they attain 
considerable altitudes on some of the Welsh mountain sides. 

From these wonderful examples of Nature’s supreme art 
garden makers have taken hints that have enabled them to 
turn rough quarters within the bounds of home grounds into 
wild gardens of sheer delight, and a great many kinds of hardy 
but beautiful bulbs have been pressed into service in the plant¬ 
ing of these unkempt but charming areas. 

Success in naturalizing any kind of plant, bulbs being no 
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exception, is in the first place dependent upon selecting subjects 
that are naturally adapted to the soil and environment at dis- 

posal. , , 

It ceases to be wild gardening when we proceed to alter the 

character of soil and site in order to accommodate something 

that would be unable to make itself at home in the conditions 

provided by Nature. To attempt to naturalize Dutch hyacinths 

and tulips, Spanish irises or Japanese lilies, in a game covert or 

a spinney is misguided enthusiasm; but to plant the freest and 

most prolific of daffodils in irregular drifts on a grassy slope, 

the anemones of apennina and nemorosa types under beeches 

and oaks, and the scillas under tall-growing trees, is evidence 

of sound judgment and good taste. , . 

It is prudent to confine one’s selection to very few subjects, 
and to plant these with as free a hand as circumstances warrant. 
It is quite permissible to utilize sweeps of turf and approaches 
to ornamental shrub groups for such flowers as crocus, album 
colchicum, and camassia, and the bright-faced winter aconite 
may form belts around the verge of plantations of yew hoUy 
or laurel Let there always be a sense of fitness revealed in the 
style of planting and choice of subjects in the quarters that are 

supposed to be planted for natural effect. 

The strong-growing daffodils and the tall kind, of scilla 
wJch have more or fess the form of our English bluebell are 
appropriately planted in grass. Legitimate preparation of sites 
foi^planting consists of cutting long grass with scythe sickle, 
or shears removing the turf, which should be cut at a thickness 
of 3 inches, and forking over the earth that has lain in a tightly 
compressed condition beneath the turf. The aim should be to 
S UP the soil as much as possible to facilitate penetration 
oHhe roots of the bulbs for the first season; afterwards the 

the hues adopted 

the garden prop*. Toplant"Id^by 

in stra^gling 1 fashion as though a few venturesome chtldren of 
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the crowd had sought freedom and elbow room. It is common 
custom among bulb merchants to offer miscellaneous collec¬ 
tions of bulbs at lower prices, specially for naturalizing. That 
is a convenient method of disposing of oddments and of second- 
rate stock that cannot be sold for garden planting. These 
mixed bulbs also enable large areas to be planted at small cost, 
but they do not provide the most suitable material for natural¬ 
izing. What generally happens is that a certain few kinds find 
the conditions and environment to their liking, and these will 
grow happily. Others are unable to make themselves at home, 
and make only a poor effort to grow, eventually dying out, 
perhaps introducing enough disease to the soil to develop into 
a continuous source of trouble. 

Search the district to ascertain what the local flora is, and 
what kinds of bulbs and tuberous plants do best in the gardens 
round about. Where beech or oak trees provide deep beds of 
soft leaf-mould, anemones and trilliums may be planted with 
confidence of success. The scillas will do well in sandy soil; 
snowdrops like rich vegetable earth, and seek the gaps where 
daylight peeps through between dense overhead tree growth. 
Daffodils grow well in fairly heavy soils, and better under 
deciduous trees than under evergreens. 

The European cyclamen may be naturalized where big tree 
roots keep the ground open and well drained, and where rank 
weeds are unable to smother and suffocate them. It is remark¬ 
able how these dainty little plants will increase in size and in 
number by means of self-sowiusecds, where they can snuggle 
around the otherwise bare base of a veteran tree. In the first 
place, the corms of the cyclamen must be carefully planted, 
with their crowns just level with the surface, and some leaf- 
mould pressed around them, into which the first roots may 
spread without hindrance. The autumnal mulch of falling 
leaves will thereafter supply their requirements and provide 
the best germinating medium for the seeds. 

No better method of planting the general run of bulbs in 
natural style can be suggested than that of strewing them over 
the ground and planting wherever they happen to fall. It will 
only be necessary just to bury the bulbs, because the soil will 
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be raked down and recovered with the turf that was taken off 
in the course of soil preparation. Some rolling or beating wW 
be necessary to settle the turf in position, but do not carry this 
to excess, or the bulbs will experience difficulty in penetrating 

the compressed turf. . 

Anemones should be lain in drills drawn with a hoe, but in 

irregular fashion, and never in straight lines. The soil covering 
should be light in texture with a good proportion ot leat- 
mould. The depth should be about 4 inches, which means 
only 1 inch in the soil that is to be covered with 3-inch 
turfs. Anemones will do better where the soil is almost bare 
rather than under dense, coarse grass. They enjoy the annual 
mulch of fallen leaves of deciduous trees or where the male 
fern, lady fern or bracken grow naturally. 

Bulbs, Tubers, and Corms for Informal Planting 


Name 


Alliums 

Anemones 

Camassias 

Chionodoxas 

Colchicums 

Crocus 


Colours 


Flowering 

Period 


Planting 

Time 


various May-July autumn 


various 
blue, white 

blue, lilac, 
white, etc. 
various 

various 


Cyclamen 

Dierama 

Fritillarias 

Galanthus 

(snowdrop) 

Galtonia 

candicans 

Gladioli 


various 


rose, red 


various 


white 


white 


various 


spring 

July 

spring 

autumn 

autumn or 
spring 


autumn and 
spring 
Sept. 


autumn 

October 

autumn 

August 

August for 
autumn 
October for 
spring 
August 


Remarks 

Many species 
and varieties 
Many varieties 
Grow 2 fL or 
over 

Chiefly dwarf 
growers 
Flowers like 
large crocuses 
Many fine 
species and 
varieties 

Partial shade 


spring September 


spring 


July 


summer 


autumn Light, porous 
soil 

September Plant 6 ins. 

deep 

autumn Sunny corner 
for early 
flowers 

October Grows 4 ft. 
high 

March-April Fine for cu|- 

ting 


autumn 


October 
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Bulbs, Tubers, and Corms for Informal Planting ( continued ) 


Name 


Hyacinthus 
amethystinus 
Hyacinthus 
azureus 
Iris xiphioides 
(English iris) 
Iris xiphium 
(Spanish iris) 
Leucojums 

Liliums 

Muscari 


Narcissi 

Omithogalums 

Puschkinias 

Scillas 


Sparaxis 

Tigridias 

Tulipa 


Colours 


blue 

blue 

blue, lilac, 
white 
various 

white and 
green 
various 
blue 


yellow, 
white, etc. 

white and 
green 
blue and 
white 
blue, pink, 
white 


various 

various 

various 


Flowering 

Period 


spring 

Feb.-March 

July 

June 

spring 

summer 

spring 

spring 

April-July 

spring 

Feb.-May 


May 

July 

April-May 


Planting 

Time 


October 

October 

autumn 

autumn 

September 

autumn 

October 

autumn 

autumn 

autumn 

autumn 


September 

April 

autumn 


Remarks 


A white form 
is also grown 
Spikes about 
6 ins. 

Sunny situa¬ 
tions 

Fine border 
plants 

Moist and cool 
situations 
Rich soil 
Good for bor¬ 
ders or 
hedge banks 
Many kinds 
for all pur¬ 
poses 

Several species 

4 ins., keep 
1 in. apart 
Some species 
for grass or 
woodland, 
others for 
rockery 
For,hot, sunny 
comers 
For hot, sunny 
borders 
Many kinds 
for all situa¬ 
tions 
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CHAPTER IV 
Bulbs on Rockeries 


W HATEVER is planted on rockeries should be quite 
informal in character, and it would be out of place to 
use the ordinary bedding varieties among patches of alpine 
plants. There are, however, quite a large number of interesting 
and pretty little bulbous flowers which will blossom at vary¬ 
ing periods of the year, and greatly enhance the picturesque 

effect of either a small or large rock garden. 

Some of the choicest species of crocus and colchicum are 

particularly well suited for rock garden planting. 

The fritillarias, and the muscari and such species of narcissus 
as minor , bulbocodium , and cyclamineus , extend the range of 
subjects for the purpose under present consideration. 

Puschkinias , erythroniums, and all the hardy c y cla,nen "j \ 
be said to belong to the rockery. Then there are alliums ^nd 
ornithogalums. The golden Eranthis hyemahs commonyknwn 
as the winter aconite, will give blossoms at times when other 

flowers are extremely scarce. 

These bulbs and tubers should be planted in pockets of 
fairly deep soil, in a position where they may remain undis¬ 
turbed for several years, and it is a good plan to car P et 
ground with plants such as armaria, Veronica repem, A/ 
Requienii, and sedan, of the closer growing species and values. 

Some of the winter and spring dowering irises may require a 
certain amount of protection from rains during the npening 
S in thmr native haunts they get ^oroughly roas.e by 

the sun in the hot summer season of their ^ 

mav be more or less imitated by placing sheets of glass, 

held by clips or wires, over the patches of 50,1 con ‘ al ““ S ^ 
bulbs; the covering should, of course, be removed at the im 
new growth commences, and the parched ground should then 

be well soaked. 
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Tabulated List of Bulbs, Corms, and Tubers for Rock 

Gardens 


Name 

Colours 

Flowering 

Period 

Planting 

Time 

Remarks 

Allium 

various 

May-July 

SepL-OcL 

Sunny situation 

Brodiaea 

various 

June 

September 

Hot 

Sunny comers 

Calochortus 

various 

July-August 

March-No v. 

Warm nooks 

Chionodoxa 

blue 

lavender, 

etc. 

March-April 

Sept.-OcL 

Sunny situation 

Colchicum 

various 

Sept.-OcL 

August 

Autumn crocus 

Crocus species 

yellow. 

spring or 

October for 

Sheltered nooks 

(various) 

blue, 

white 

autumn 

spring 
August for 
autumn 


Erythroniums 

various 

spring 

August 

Peat, leaf-mould, 
etc. 

Fritillarias 

various 

April-May 

September 

Plant 6 ins. deep 

Galanthus 
(snowdrops) 
Iris species 
(many) 

white 

Jan.-Feb. 

September 

Warm comers 

various 

Fcb.-May 

Aug.-Sept 

Well-drained 
warm comers 

Milla biflora 

white 

August 

March 

Sunny situation 

Muscari (many) 

blue, 

white 

March-April 

October 

Patches of 12 to 20 
bulbs 

Narcissus bulbo- 
codium 

orange 

yellow 

March 

September 

Warm comer 

Narcissus trian- 

white 

March 

September 

Shady spot 

drus albus 



Narcissus 

yellow 

February 

October 

Sandy soil 

minimus 





Narcissus minor 

yellow 

March 

October 

Elevated position 

Ornithogalum 

white 

June 

October 

Sunny position 

arabicum 




Ornithogalum 

orange 

April 

October 

Sandy soil 

aureum 





Puschkinia scil- 
loides 

white, 

blue 

April 

September 

Sunny position 

Scilla sibirica 

blue 

May 

October 

Sandy soil 

Sternbergia 

yellow 

September 

August 

Warmth and shel¬ 
ter required 

Tulipa Greigii 

orange, 
scarlet, 
and black 

May 

October 

Sunny situation 

Tulipa Kaufman- 
niana 

yellow and 
carmine 

April 

October 

Sunny situation 

Tulipa ingens 

red 

April 

October 

Sandy soil 

Tulipa primulina 

crimson 
and rose 

May 

October 

Sandy soil 

Zephyranthes 
(all species) 

various 

June-Sept. 

September 

Warmest nooks 

1 
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There are also fragile flowers which bloom before winter is 
well past, and in order to preserve their blooms from damage 
by rough weather, hand lights or other protection should be 

provided. 

A big boulder of rock may be so situated, when constructing 
a rock garden, that it will constitute a wind-break for winter¬ 
flowering cyclamen, or for Iris reticulata , I. Histrio , I. His - 

trioides, I. alata , and the I. persica hybrids. 

Shady nooks, depressions for moisture-loving subjects, 
pockets of peaty soil, and others of gritty nature, are easily 
provided in rock gardens for specially choice and exacting 
kinds; but the beginner will find plenty of material to start 
with that is not at all exacting in cultural requirements, and the 
collection can be gradually increased as greater knowledge is 

acquired. 
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CHAPTER V 
Outdoor Bulbs of Merit 


Species, Varieties, and Character 


A Ilium.—An extensive genus comprising hardy and tender 
X"\. flowering plants as well as such serviceable vegetables 
as the onion, garlic, and chives. The hardy flowering kinds 
enjoy light sandy soil and sunny positions in borders or 
rockeries. Bulbs should be planted in autumn, about 3 inches 
deep and from 4 to 6 inches apart. 

A. caeruleum is rich blue, flowering in July, and attaining a 
height of 2 feet. Another good blue is A. cyaneum , an elegant 
little gem for the rockery, with slender foliage and flower-heads 
on 6-inch stems. 

A. Moly is a favourite variety, its flower-heads being bright 
yellow on 12-inch stems. Flowering in the month of May, it is 
a good plant for patches in the herbaceous border, but may 
also be planted on the rockery. 

A. neapolitanum is white, the stems being about 18 inches 
and the flowering season May. 

A. Ostrowskianum is deep pink in colour, flowering stems 
only about .6 inches, also flowering in May. 

A. descendens is quite uncommon in character, its flowers 
being perfectly globular and of an uncommon shade, which 
may be called cocoa-brown. It flowers in August, on stems 
about 18 inches tall. Other good alliums are pulchellutn, 
Rosenbachianum, Schubertii , and zebdanense. 

Amaryllis.— A. Belladonna has lily-like blossoms of pale rosy 
pink, borne on stout erect stems above broad strap-shaped 
foliage; it is an excellent plant for sheltered positions in the 
herbaceous border of gardens in favoured districts, but it 
must have warmth, sunlight, and a thoroughly well-drained 
soil. It flowers in August or September. This amaryllis is also 
a first-class subject to grow in pots. 
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7. Potting Roman hyacinths. The bulbs are pressed into 8. Potted bulbs after top growth has commenced. Note 
the compost and sufficient soil added to leave the noses just the amount of root growth already made by the narcissi 

showing. on left. 
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11. Calochortus veumius oculaim. 
Internally the flowers are white with a 
purple centre. 


XV. 


12. A group of super hi > grown 
hippeastrum Inhrids. 
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OUTDOOR BULBS OF MERIT 

Brodiaea.—A Californian race of June flowering bulbs, which 
must have hot, well-drained, and sheltered situations if planted 
in the open. They are also grown with considerable success m 
pots, and are suitable subjects for cool greenhouse culture. 
Bulbs should be planted in early autumn, and must be lifted 
and replanted annually. If the soil is heavy, add leaf mould 
and sand A good species is B. Bridgesn , purple flowers borne 
Tn it-inchsfems. B. californica is heliotrope the flower, 
bfeing carried on stems about 10 or 12 inches high; B. capitat 
albais white, on 2-foot stems; grand flora has fine blue flowers, 
but stems of only about 6 inches. B. ixioides splendent s 
yellow, 8 or 9 inches tall; multiflora is blue, about 1 foot 
other good kinds being pedunculans , Purdyi, uniflora, and 

volubilis. 

Bulbocodium.— B. vernum is an interesting little flower, which 
opens in February or March, before the leaves appear It grows 
about 6 inches high, and is a useful little subject for planting in 
CT ass or in the front of a herbaceous border, or in patches on 

therock^garden. It grows quite well in ordinary 

be planted in September, about 3 inches deep. The colour 

the flower is rosy purple. 

_ . are known as Butterfly tulips, star tulips, 

and°Mariposa lilies. The calochorli are "Jkings 

remarkable for their striking colours and ^^stic markm^ 
oa the flowers; but plants must, with «oM.vo <txcephons 
have the warmest, snuggest position ‘hat can be provm , 
either in the border or rockery, the exception temg C Goldy 

Vufcet ™r P LnUkew mois^huation, loamy soil, and 

C. Howellii is white, flowering in July, ana j y 
““ L° ^”nt its colour being yeflow, the stems 

August on 18-inch stems. ^ 
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Calochorti do not require rich feeding, but like a harsh 
gravelly soil. They dislike manure, but do well in positions 
where they get almost baked by summer sun. 

Apart from those named above, the majority like some peat 
in the soil, and all those that flower in June should, for pre¬ 
ference, be planted in November, whilst those that flower in 
July or August may best be planted in March. Names and 
varieties are so numerous that readers are referred to trade 
catalogues for complete descriptive lists. 

Camassia.—This plant enjoys the common name of Califor¬ 
nian Quamash. It is a plant resembling the bluebell on a 
giant scale, stems rising to a height of between 2 and 3 feet. 
There are several blue-flowered kinds and one or two white 
varieties. All will grow in ordinary soil in the herbaceous 
border. They should be planted in the month of October, 4 
inches deep, 8 or 9 inches apart, and will flower in the month 
of July. 

Blue kinds are C. esculenta atrocczrulea, Cusickii, and 
Fraser i. 

White forms are esculenta alba , and Leichtlinii. 

Chionodoxa.—Glory of the Snow is the common name of this 
charming early flowering race of bulbs. The majority bloom 
in March, but under the protection of a glass roof they may be 
had in bloom in pots or bowls some weeks earlier than this. 
Their colours range from blue through shades of lavender and 
lilac to white. There are one or two variations which border on 
pink. The flower stems average about 6 inches in height. They 
are excellent subjects for sunny situations on rockeries or in 
the foreground of herbaceous borders. Bulbs may be planted 
in October, 3 inches deep, and in order to make an effective 
display the bulbs should be about 3 inches apart. 

Colchicum.—The meadow saffrons and autumn crocuses , as 
the colchicunis are variously called, embrace many species and 
\arieties, some of which are of great garden merit, others being 
of more interest to botanists and connoisseurs of quaintly 
uncommon plants. It is a striking characteristic of the tribe 
that the flowers are thrust straight from the ground before any 
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foliage appears. The colours embrace shades of rosy mauve, 

lilac, purple, and white. . 

The most plentiful species is C. autumnale The type has 
purple flowers and there are white forms, both single an 
double, which are very beautiful. Another fine species is C. 
speciosum , lilac in colour. Here again there is a white form 

named speciosum album and a larger flowered 
florum. These, with the variegated flowers of C. Parkinsonu, 
constitute the best species for the average amateur, but those 
who wish for some newer large and distinctive varieties wd 
find them in the catalogues of the bulb trade 

Give colchicums deep, light soil, well drained . b <; U h t n " 0 h t e “ e ° 
dry. Partial shade is enjoyed, and the margins of shrubberies 

provide excellent quarters. Plant 3 inches deep, in July or 
August, and leave undisturbed. 

Crinum.—In this genus there is a hardy species, named 

get, and in all but the most favou b^ly situa d^ga 
FnHand it is an advantage to piani uu* 

bulbs 6 inches deep. 

Crocosmia.— C. aurea somewhat resembles 

appearance and in nature o gr ^ j t delights 

flowers in summer, and grows about 1 enriched with 

in a light, sandy soil, the surface. A 

well-decayed manure, huried P y a na tive 

?£S S^^o^ber, . inches deep 

tightest soils his advisable to surround each 
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bulb with an inch layer of sand, and during severe winters a 
mulch of dry leaves will afford valuable protection from hard 
frosts. 

It is unnecessary to lift crocosmia at less than three-year 
intervals. 

Crocus.—The ordinary Dutch bedding crocus are universal 
varieties, and need no description; they may be used for edging 
beds of other bulbs, for filling narrow borders, or for planting 
in grass. 

A common mistake is to plant crocus too deeply; a 2-inch 
covering of soil, or at most 3 inches, is sufficient for their 
welfare. 

October is a good month for planting the ordinary spring- 
flowering varieties. 

In addition to the Dutch crocus , which, by the way, is avail¬ 
able in yellow, white, and shades of blue, lavender, and purple, 
there are a great many more or less rare species, some of which 
are of wonderful colouring, with black, purple, brown, or violet 
stripes on white or coloured grounds. Some of these choice 
species flower in autumn, some during the depth of winter, 
and others in February or March. They are, for the most part, 
suitable occupants for small pockets on the sunny side of the 
rock garden, and the soil should in all cases be of a sandy and 
thoroughly well-drained nature. 

It is impossible to give a complete list of all the species here, 
but beginners may start with any of the following for autumn 
flowering: 

C. asturicus, hy emalis, longiflorus, nudiflorus, salivus , speciosus , 
and zonatus. C. biflorus and its varieties flower in winter, as 
also does C. chrysanthus and C. Imperati. 

For spring flowering, C. aureus, C. reticulatus, C. SieJberi, 
C. Tommasinianus, and C. susianus are among the best. 

Dierama.— D. pulcherrimum is an extremely graceful plant, 
with tall, arched stems of pendant glistening flowers, which 
are of a peculiar shade of tawny red. The stems attain, and 
often exceed, 4 feet in height, and blossoms are borne in Sep¬ 
tember. 
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A light, sandy soil is necessary, anything in the nature of 

stagnant moisture being fatal. 

Plant in autumn 3 inches deep and 4 or 5 inches apart. 
When once planted, leave undisturbed for several years. 
Mulch with leaves for protection in winter, but otherwise 
avoid manuring, as the plants resent rank food. 


Fritillaria.—This genus includes the tall Crown Imperial, a 
quaintly beautiful flower called the chequered daffodil, the 

snake’s-head fritillary, and the Persian lily. 

There are very many species, some of which are strangely 
coloured with mixtures of green, brown, and yellow. Some are 
chequered with chocolate and white, green and white; some are 
purple or violet, and one or two are bright scarlet or clear 

^ The great thing in the culture of fritillarias is to dig the soil 
very deeply and plant the bulbs fully 6 inches deep in September 
or as soon after as possible. When once established they should 

not be disturbed for several years. 

These plants enjoy shade rather than sunshine. There are 
too many species to be enumerated here, but good trade 

catalogues will supply names and descriptions 

The majority blossom in April or May. The snake s-head 
fritillary (F. Meleagris ) is a native of Bntam, and may stil be 
found growing wild in a few scattered localities. From this 
may be gathered it is a suitable bulb for naturalizing or pla 

ing in grass. 

Galanthus.—This is the botanical name of the snowdrop family 
a bulbous tribe that is highly prized for its early flowering 

Ch TTre common snowdrop is Galanthus nivalis, of which there 

are several varieties, both single and double s f n ° e £ 
of the best snowdrops is G. Elvesn wh.ch flowers ,n Feb¬ 
ruary on 8-inch stems. Another tall and excellent kind G. 
byzantinus, and there arc several others that 
Snowdrops grow in ordinary soil, a y 

edging beds, or for groups in suitable corners, on banks, in 

rock garden, or in grass. 
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For the earliest flowers a sunny situation should be chosen, 
but if some bulbs are also planted in shady corners the flowering 
season may be considerably extended. 

Plant 2 inches deep, 2 inches apart, at any time between 
September and November. It is unnecessary to lift the bulbs 
annually. 

Galtonia.— G. candicans , formerly familiarly known as Hyacin- 
thus candicans , a July and August flowering plant, is 
extremely serviceable for beds or borders where bold, upstand¬ 
ing spikes lof white flowers fit in with the general scheme of 
planting. The flowers are bell-shaped, and are gracefully poised 
on erect, stout stems 4 feet high. Ordinary soil suffices; sun 
or shade merely affects date of flowering. Plant in October, 
6 inches deep and about 9 inches apart. 

Gladiolus.—A book of considerable size would be required to 
deal fully and instructively with this family, which comprises a 
large number of species of widely varying character. For 
general purposes a few races of hybrids are of greater service 
than the natural species, but some of the latter are deserving of 
greater attention than they at present command. 

Brevity is compulsory here, and in view of their universal 
popularity the hybrid races of large-flowered gladioli and 
Gladiolus primulinus claim first attention. 

Named varieties abound in hundreds; indeed, thousands of 
names exist in the catalogues of British, European, and Ameri¬ 
can specialists. Some of the choicest are, necessarily, expensive, 
but a vast range of perfectly beautiful varieties are quite cheap, 
and it is infinitely better to make selections of a few distinc¬ 
tive colours and plant these in separate groups than to buy the 
cheapest of mixtures, which frequently contain a proportion 
of indiflerent and unsatisfactory throw-outs from better stock. 

The season of flowering extends from July to September. 
The date of opening depends partly upon the variety, partly 
upon situation, and partly upon date of planting. Many 
corms are planted in February, but the bulk go into the ground 
during March and April, and some are planted in May with 
the definite object of delaying their flowering until September. 
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Gladioli thrive in most soils except those that are badly 
waterlogged. Their roots strike deeply and perpendicularly 
into the soil, therefore deep digging is essential. Well-decayed 
manure, bone meal, fish meal, or hop manure will be appre¬ 
ciated if buried at least a foot below the surface, but it is un¬ 
wise to allow manure to come in direct contact with the corms. 

Depth of planting should be governed by the nature of the 
soil. In heavy, tenacious clay soils 4 inches is deep enough, 
and it is an advantage to surround each corm with an inch or 
so of sharp sand. On light soils 6 inches is not too deep to 
plant, and the sand covering will be unnecessary. Staking is a 
necessary precaution; a cane should be placed to each spike, 
one tie being fixed just below the bottom bud and a second 
two thirds up the spike. If tied once only the heavy head 
sways in the wind and flowers are bruised by beating against 


each other. , . , . 

Surface hoeing should never be neglected from the time the 

foliage appears above the soil. Watering is beneficial during 
dry weather if given in sufficient quantity to reach the roots, 
but mere driblets of water are worse than useless. Feeding 
may take place from the time flower buds first become visible 
until the flowers begin to open. It may take the form of weak 
but copious supplies of liquid manure in dry weather or sprink¬ 
lings of a good proprietary fertilizer in wet weather 

After flowers have faded, cut away the flower stalks but no 
foliage. Development of seed pods weakens next year s corm 
but full growth of foliage must be maintained and allowed to 
ripen, for the returning sap during the ripening process 


nourishes the young corm. ... . r 

The usual custom is to lift the stock m auhimn asd tore for 

winter in a cool, frost-proof place. In well-drained so Is the 
corms will pass safely through the winter if the ground 
mulched with a covering of leaves or loose litter. 

PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS.— These are the result of hybridiz¬ 
ing the small, yellow-flowered species Gladiolus primulinus with 
many varieties of the large-flowered race. The disUnct.ve form 
of G. primulinus rests in its hooded top petal and the slend r 
grace of its stems and footstalks. It has produced a senes of 
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varieties which are highly adaptable for cut flower decorations, 
and the yellow of the species has combined with the reds and 
pinks of other tribes to give us most fascinating suffusions of 
these colours and many new shades. 

In all details culture corresponds with that required by the 
larger tribe. 

Quite distinct from the foregoing are the comparatively 
small early flowering gladioli , which are varieties of species 
such as G. Colvillei, cardinalis, blandus, and floribundus. These 
may be grown out of doors if given warm positions in light, 
well-drained soil. Autumn planting is necessary, and it is 
prudent to protect the soil from hard frost. The greatest 
utility, however, of this race is for pot culture and forcing. 

Habranthus.—The beautiful flower, H. pratensis, is botanically 
classed with the llippeastrum. It blossoms in July, on stems 1 
foot in height, and is strikingly brilliant and beautiful. It re¬ 
quires a good loamy soil, with some leaf mould about the roots, 
and should be given a position in well-drained, sunny quarters. 
October is the month for planting, and the roots should be 
buried to a depth of 4 inches, allowing 6 or 8 inches between 
individuals. 

It may be advisable, in cases of very severe weather, to mulch 
the ground with loose, dry litter, which, however, must be 
removed as soon as the worst of the winter has passed. 

Hyacinthus. The species of hyacinth resemble more or less our 
native bluebell. They flower in spring, on stems ranging from 
6 to 12 inches in height. They will thrive in ordinary soil, and 
arc suitable for planting in grass, between shrubs and trees, or 
in patches in the flower garden. They are also used to excellent 
eflect in the wild garden. October is planting time, and the bulbs 
should be buried 4 inches deep and 6 inches apart. The best 

species arc H. amethystinus (blue) and its white variety albus, 
and azure us (blue). 

Iris. -The bulbous irises arc an extremely large family, some 
members of which are of the easiest possible cultivation, whilst 
others are sufficiently difficult to tax the skill of the most 
cxpcriencec and painstaking expert. 
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This book can make no pretence of delving into the intricacies 
of coaxing the most exacting of subjects to successful growth. 
But for the ordinary garden the Spanish, Dutch, and English 
irises are all that can be desired in the way of beautiful flowers, 
which are easy to grow and remarkably inexpensive. 

The colour range in the Spanish iris is wide. It embraces 
clear yellow, light and dark blues, clear whites, and a number 
of beautifully suffused mixtures. All these colours, together 
with amber, orange, bronze, and copper, are shades to be met 
with in few, if any, other families of plants. 

The botanical name of the Spanish iris is I. Xiphium. 

Trade catalogues contain lists of named varieties, and bulbs 


are also offered in mixture. . e 

Their flowering month is June. Height runs from 1 to 2 teet. 
They will grow in any ordinary soil that is well drained and 
porous, and should be given sunny positions in beds or borders. 

These irises make roots early in the autumn, and if possible 
planting should be done in September, but not later than 
October. Three inches is deep enough to bury bulbs, allowin 0 

6 to 8 inches between. 

The so-called English iris is botamcally named 7. xiphioides 
It is strange that the name of English ins should be given 
this race, which is a native of the Pyrenees; but it may be 
explained that for generations past the iEnghsh florists did a 
great deal to improve the form and extend the number of 
varieties of this beautiful flower, which !S broader and 
larger than either the Spanish or Dutch, but not so tall in 

St ^ey flower in late June or July, and should be planted in 
September or October, 6 inches deep and 1 foot apart. 

Iris tingitana resembles a Spanish ins in genera f»™, but 
is stronger and larger in proportion, violet and purple i ir.colour 
It flowers in May, and in addition to being a good subject for 

sunny borders, is particularly useful for P ot A 6 mchcs 

Plant in September or October, 6 inches deep and 6 inches 

a *Quite a number of miniature bulbous iris's are excellent 
subjects for the rock garden. They include I. alula, blue, 
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flowering in January; I. Bakeriana, blue and white, also Janu¬ 
ary flowering; I. Histrio, lilac, February; I. histrioides, blue, 
yellow, and violet, February; I. persica , yellow, lilac, and green, 
February; /. persica purpurea , red, maroon, and orange, 
February; I. persica tauri , violet, white, and yellow, March; /. 
tuberosa, green and black, March; and several others. 

Give all these small species very gritty soil in well-drained, 
sunny positions in the drier elevation of the rock garden. 

Plant in August, or at latest September, 3 inches deep and 
from 4 to 6 inches apart. 

A word must be given to the dainty violet and golden /. 
reticulata , which is delightfully fragrant, and flowers in the 
open, if given a sheltered, sunny spot on the rockery, in the 
month of February. 

Ixia (African Corn Lily). — Another genus of iridaceous 
bulbs, not so hardy as the iris, and hence only adapted for 
outdoor culture in the southern and warmer parts of the king¬ 
dom. The species in cultivation originally came from South 
Africa. They are rather elegant plants, with grass-like leaves 
and funnel-shaped flowers. Among many charming species 
are crateroides (cerise scarlet), and viridiflora , which has 
sea-green black-centred flowers and is both uncommon and 
very interesting. There are also numerous varieties to be 
found in trade lists. 

To grow ixias outdoors, the best position is a sunny rockery 
or a narrow, well-drained border at the foot of a south wall. 
Sandy loam is the most suitable soil for Ixias. Plant the bulbs 
3 inches deep and 2 to 3 inches apart in November or February, 
and do not disturb them. 

Leucojum.—These plants have a great resemblance to snow¬ 
drops, but are much larger in size and taller in stature. They 
are known as spring and summer snowflake, and there is one 
autumn-flowering species, named autumnale , which is some¬ 
what rare but extremely beautiful. The summer snowflake is 
L. aestivum , which grows 1 foot high and flowers in May. The 
spring snowflake is L. verrtum, flowering in March. L. autum¬ 
nale needs to be planted in spring. 
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September is a good month to plant the others, burying the 
bulbs 4 inches deep and 6 inches apart. 

T.ilium.—'The charm and beauty of lilies is too well-known to 
require emphasis; the family is extensive and varied both in 
character and capabilities. There are lilies which will grow in 
any ordinary garden soil and others which are exacting in 
requirements, both in regard to rooting medium and situation. 

The amateur will do well to confine himself to the easiest 
and most robust kinds, experimenting gradually with the 
choicer species and varieties as experience is gained. L'hum 
candidumjte white Madonna lily of cottage garden^ and he 
flaming orange L. croceum and L. ligrinum may be planted 
anywhere except in waterlogged and very heaivy’ sods. They 
like a fair amount of grit and a good deal of leaf-mou d or 
loose disintegrated manure. This latter, however, should be 
buried deep below the bulbs, and in every case the soil should 

^ L U dauricum°L. Henryi, L. pyrenaicum, L. testaceumzndL. 
chalcedonicum are all lilies for soils of average quality but 
preferably of a gritty nature. L. auralum requires a richer soil 

“is esst = 

E=s £ l—sR.is'-'ai;« 

Some kinds make stem roots as w those which root 

•xziste -• ? his ts tat 

Bed with just an inch of soil to cover may claim t0 

All things considere , c o but there are some 

be the best planting mon ^/° r “f^ch jo not arrive in this 

kinds which come from Japan*T In their case it is best to 
country in time for autumn planting. 
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start the bulbs in trays or pots of light compost and transfer 
them to the open ground during the months of March and April 
if the season be late and unfavourable. Often when imported 
bulbs have been long packed in cases of dry material the scales 
will be found to be shrivelled and apparently lifeless. It 
would be risky immediately to commit such specimens to the 
damp earth, the better plan being to start gradually in trays of 
slightly moistened peat fibre, sprinkling occasionally with a 
little water so that the flaky substance may regain its normal 
crisp and plump condition. When this has been accomplished, 
planting may proceed in confidence of success. 

Considerable progress was being made during the years 
preceding the check imposed by the outbreak of war in pro¬ 
pagation of liliums by various British specialists. The advan¬ 
tages of this development are manifold and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that it will be among the activities in horticultural 
circles to be revived with intensified vigour now that effort 
can be directed toward recovery of ground lost during the 
unfortunate and prolonged diversion of interests. In the first 
place home propagation is a means of building up stocks which 
arc acclimatized to Britain and therefore at an advantage over 
bulbs imported from distant lands. Moreover, it enables our 
experts to propagate from healthy bulbs only, and that should 
be a valuable aid in wiping out the serious diseases which have 
menaced the cultivation of so many lovely lilies. Another 
advantage which well may prove to be greater than is yet 
realized is that it enables lily planters to plant bulbs in spring 
which have started into growth, instead of planting dry bulbs 
in autumn, many of which suffer deterioration because they 
have made very little root before winter overtakes them. 
Personal trials of spring planting have proved very successful, 
and by using small, young bulbs, not expecting flowers the 
first season, various species and varieties, hitherto considered 
difficult, have proved to be quite successfully established. 

Lilies, generally speaking, have no liking for rank manure 
close about their roots, but where the soil is in poor condition 
the best plan is to grow a batch of annuals of vigorous constitu¬ 
tion, which can thrive in heavily manured soil, the year before 
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planting the lilies. On the other hand, thoroughly decayed 
ma nure from a mushroom bed or an old hot-bed may be dug 
into the second spit when ground is being trenched in readiness 

for lily culture. . . 

When once established it is inadvisable to disturb a thriving 
colony. An annual mulch of leaf-mould, spent hops, or peat 
fibre will be beneficial, and it is also permissible to apply weak 
liquid manure during the time buds are developing. 

To name and describe all the kinds of lilies available for 
cultivation in gardens would occupy more space than can be 
spared here, but specialists’ catalogues give extensive lists and 
usually classify the kinds according to their adaptability for 
various situations, soils, and purposes. 

Milla.— M. bijlora is a chaste Uttle white flower, which opens 
in August, requires a sunny position, and is best accommodated 

in the rock garden 

Bulbs should be planted in March, 3 inches deep, and when 
established should be left undisturbed for several years. 

Montbretia.—Although the botanists tell us that this old 
favourite should be called tritonia, montbretia is so firmly 
established that we prefer to adhere to general custom. A 
concise description of montbretia would be gladiolus on a 
miniature scale, in colours ranging from yellow to crimson. 
There are clear yellows and plain reds, but many of the prettiest 
are combinations of these two colours, either suffused or 
clearly defined variegations. 

The old types of montbretia are familiar in the cottage 
gardens of the countryside, but of recent years a new and vastly 
improved race has been evolved, and many choice named 
varieties are now available and worthy of widespread cultiva¬ 
te commonest species are M. crocosmaeflora (orange 
scarlet), Pottsii (orange yellow), and aurea (clear bright yellow;. 

The hybrids embrace many charming things, among wmcn 
Star of the East, His Majesty, Fire King, James Coey, 
Mathew Wilson, Gloria, Nimbus, and Queen Alexandra 

some of the best. 
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Montbretias require a well-drained soil and delight in sun¬ 
shine. 

The safest time to plant is in March or April. The corms 
should be buried 3 inches deep, 6 inches apart. It is advisable 
to leave undisturbed for three or four years, but it may be neces¬ 
sary in severe winters to mulch with dry litter for protection. 

Muscari.—The grape hyacinth, as muscari are called, are small, 
erect, blue or white miniature hyacinths. 

They flower early in the year, and are invaluable either for 
mixing or for edging beds of other plants. Some of the 
choicest species are excellent subjects for the rock garden. 

They should be planted in October, 3 inches deep and 3 
inches apart, and may be left undisturbed for some years. 

The most popular of all is undoubtedly M. conicum 
(Heavenly Blue). 

It is a capital plant for naturalizing in grass, but is equally 
serviceable in beds or borders, and may be grown in pots or 
bowls for indoor decoration. M. botryoides is another good 
species, of which there is a pure white form named album , and 
a white and pink flushed variety named candidum, while still 
another, pallidum , is of light azure blue. 

A distinctly uncommon kind is M. comosum monstrosum. 
In place of the ordinary globular bells the inflorescence is 
shaggy and almost hairy in appearance; it is of an uncommon 
shade of bluish violet. Blooms in April. 

Narcissus.—Let it be made quite plain that narcissus includes 
daffodil, and that the one botanical name covers the whole 
family, whether long-trumpet or flat-crowned blossoms are 
produced. Daffodil is but an English name for the Trumpet 
section of narcissus. It is a wonderful family, without which 
any garden seems poorly furnished in spring. The different 
types serve different purposes, but whilst the trumpet-flowered 
varieties are pleasing in beds and the polyanthus kinds make 
good plants for pots and bowls, all are supremely beautiful 
when informally planted in borders or in grass. 

Soil preparation is an important factor in success. Rich soil 
is required to produce good flowers, but fresh manure must not 
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come in direct contact with the bulbs, therefore deep digging 
and manuring the second spit is the best method of prepara¬ 
tion. This should be done in summer whenever possible, 
because early planting facilitates free rooting, with consequent 
vigorous growth and fine flowers. Even though planting be 
delayed until late October time should be allowed for thorough 
preparation and settlement of the soil. 

Depth of planting must be governed by the size of the bulbs 
and texture of the soil. A good average is 3 inches from the 
nose, or point, of the bulb to the soil surface. On light, dry 
soils of loose character an extra inch may be an advantage. 
Small bulbed kinds need not be so deeply buried as extra large 

bulbs. 

Plant with a trowel in preference to a dibber. This ensures 
the base of the bulb resting squarely on the soil, whereas with 
a pointed dibber there is risk of a vacant space beneath the 
bulb, preventing the roots gaining immediate contact with the 

soil- 

Distance apart must be regulated according to the size of 
the bulbs and strength of growth. Small kinds may be as close 
as 3 inches, 6 inches is reasonable for the general run, and 8 or 
9 may be allowed for the biggest kinds. When naturalizing 
bulbs there should be no regularity of measurement, but the 
plan is to scatter the bulbs broadcast and plant where they fall. 

For all but formal bedding purposes it is unnecessary to 
lift narcissi annually. Leave for several years until over¬ 
crowding necessitates thinning out. It will, of course, be 
necessary to maintain nourishment in the soil, and this may be 
ensured by giving annual dressings of a good compound 
fertilizer, always following the instructions of the manufac¬ 
turers in regard to quantity to use. Bone meal is also a safe, 
efficient, and lasting food for these and other bulbous plants. 
Narcissi are among the best of bulbs for pot culture, for 
forcing, or for growing in bowls of fibre. Cultural instructions 
concerning these purposes are to be found in their respective 

chapters. 

Ornithogalum.—The hardy members of this genus are interest¬ 
ing and serviceable either for rock gardens or for grass and 
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shady borders. There are never too many good plants for the 
latter situations, and such species as O. nutans , montanum, 
pyramidale, and umbellatum may be put to excellent service in 
this direction. With the exception of O. pyramidale, which 
grows 2 feet, the height of the flower stems is under 1 foot. 
The flowers are more or less star-shaped, in close heads. 
O. montanum has white flowers, and pyramidale white and 
green, as also umbellatum. Plant in October, 3 inches deep and 
about 6 inches apart. 

Puschkinia.— P. scilloides is a pretty little flower, white with 
blue stripes on 4 to 6 inch stalks. It resembles the dwarf scilia, 
and flowers in early spring. It likes a sunny spot in gritty soil 
in the rock garden. September is the best month for planting, 
and 3 inches is a suitable depth, leaving about the same distance 
between the bulbs. 

Scilla.—This family includes the bluebells and the squills. 
The former are ideal for woodland planting and for grass, 
whilst S. sibirica. the Siberian squill, is one of the neatest, 
brightest, and earliest of flowering bulbs for the rock garden, 
for edging beds, or for the margins of close-growing grass, 
where there will be little treading and no need for close mowing. 

Ordinary soil suits the scillas , which may all be planted in 
October, about 3 inches deep. 

S. nonscripta (syn. festalis) is the bluebell. Improved forms 
are in cultivation in blue, pink, and white. They flower in May 
under normal conditions. S', bifolia is an earlier flowering 
plant, not so tall, but producing blue flowers in March, a 
variety named praecox being a week or two earlier still. There 
are also white and pink forms of this species. 

The Spanish squill, S. hispanica, is blue, and flowers in May 
at a height of about S inches; it also has white and pink 
forms. S. sibirica is not more than 6 inches, its flowers being 
intense blue, and as early as February. The variety alba is 
white. There are several other scillas, but the foregoing are the 
most useful. 

Sparnxis. The harlequin flower is remarkable for unusual 
colouring—violet, white, crimson, orange, yellow, purple, and 
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brown being strikingly combined in various flowers. The 
genus is African, and not too hardy, especially in damp soils; 
but planted in hot, dry positions in September, 3 inches deep, 
and given a dry mulch in winter, they reward one’s care with a 
unique colour display. The species are S. grandiflora and S. 
tricolor , but there are named varieties of great beauty. May 
and June are their flowering months. For pot culture these 
harlequin flowers are particularly good. 

Sternbergia.—With one exception ( S . Fischeriana) the star 
flowers bloom in September, sometimes later. They are yellow 
and delight in sandy soil with some leaf-mould. They also like 
hot, sunny spots in the rock garden. Plant in August, 3 inches 
deep, 6 inches apart. S. lutea and S. lutea major are the best. 

Tigridia (Tiger Flower).—Mexican plants, with bulb-like corms, 
bearing quaintly shaped, richly coloured flowers in summer. 
They are not hardy enough to survive the winter outdoors, so 
can only be safely planted in March or April, and require 
lifting and storing in autumn. 

Plant the corms, 3 inches deep and 6 inches apart, in a 
compost of two parts sandy loam and one of equal proportions 
of leaf-mould and well-decayed cow manure. Lift them in 
October, dry thoroughly, and store in sand. 

Tulipa.—It would be difficult to decide whether narcissi or 
tulips are greater favourites with the average garden owner. 
Certain it is that the whole family, and especially the May- 
flowering kinds, are among the most popular of spring flowers. 
They possess the merit of being easy of cultivation and brilliant 
in colour, thereby adding materially to the attractiveness and 
charm of the garden from March to June. As in the narcissi , 
so in the tulip, there exist several distinct types or races. Thus 
there are the early and double-flowering types that bloom in 
March and are so extensively used for formal spring bedding, 
the variegated-leaved, with prettily marked foliage, also used 
for bedding; the Parrot-flowered, with long, curled laciniated 
petals, the bohemians of the tulip world; the Darwin tulips, a 
race with self-coloured cup-shaped flowers, borne on ong, 
stout stems, and flowering in May, the most popular of all t e 
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tulip tribe; the Cottage or May-flowering tulips, a race remark¬ 
able for the elegance, beauty, and charm of their flowers; the 
Rembrandt, a close ally of the Darwin type, with striped or 
blotched flowers; and the old florists’ tulip, with its respective 
sections of “Roses,” “Bylcemens,” and “Bizarres,” a class 
of tulip now little grown except by connoisseurs. 

Best for garden decoration are the Darwin and the cottage 
tulips. These adapt themselves for culture in association with 
hardy plants in the mixed border and for naturalizing in grass, 
and, besides, they are infinitely more artistic and pleasing to the 
eye, and arc so much more graceful and adaptable for cutting 
for indoor decoration than any of the other types. 

For bed and border culture the early flowering single and 
double bedding tulips like a fairly rich soil and a sunny posi¬ 
tion. Planting should be done in October or early November, 
placing the bulbs 4 inches deep and 6 inches apart. After 
flowering (in June) the bulbs may be lifted, spread out to dry, 
then be cleaned of withered foliage, and stored away till 
planting time. 

The Cottage, Darwin, and Parrot tulips, as well as the species, 
require similar general treatment. The soil should be deeply 
dug, well nourished, and fairly open, but not contain manure 
recently added. The Cottage kinds and the species will do best 
in bold groups in borders, between deciduous shrubs, or on 
rockeries. The Darwin and Parrot tulips are suitable for bed 
or border culture. 

Tulips may be naturalized in the grass of the lawn, wild 
garden, or meadow, and very pretty indeed do the flowers 
look when their blossoms are nestling in their emerald-green 
setting. The old Cottage kinds and the species are best suited 
tor naturalizing, but any of the others will also do fairly well. 
Scatter the bulbs over the grass in a free, natural manner, and 
then plant them just where they lie, about 3 inches deep. Use 
special bulb planter for putting the bulbs in. The grass should 
not be cut till the end of June, to give the bulbs time to ripen. 

Where Cottage or Darwin tulips are to be grown on an 
extensive scale to produce harmonious colour effects, some 
attention must, of course, be paid to the arrangement of the 
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varieties. Simple combinations of effective colourings would be 
lavender and rose pink, maroon and yellow, yellow and purple 
yellow and crimson, mauve and pale yellow, dark maroon an 
soft pink, silvery lilac and slaty blue, and so on Again it is 
possible to secure artistic effects by gradation o co our r 
white to pink and crimson, or lavender and mauve and purple. 
When grown in beds carpeted with spring-flowering P la . nts » * 
white tulip with a groundwork of blue forget-me-not, a 
or scarlet tulip with a carpet of double white arabis , a mau 
tulip with a setting of yellow polyanthus, and so on, would be 


effective combinations. „ 

A few species, such as T. Greigii, Ko pakomkmna pers.ca, 

pulchella, and saxatilis, would do well on a sunny rocteiy. 

the surface of the soil being carpeted with au ne i 

dwarf plants. Increased by seeds and offsets. 

Zephyranthes (Swamp Lily, Zephyr PiowcO.-InteresUng; 
dwarf bulbous-rooted plants from Centra me • 
have narrow, strap-like leaves and funnei-shaped flowers 
summer. Suitable only for outdoor culture in e 
of the kingdom, and then only on warm rockenes or 

drained, sunny borders. The bulbs require 
inches apart and 3 inches deep, in a compos and 

sandy loam and one of equal proportions o surface 

well-rotted cow manure. During the winter pro lncrease( i 
of the soil with a covering of dry Utter or bracken. Increased 


by offsets. 


A Few Bulbs, Corms and Tubers of 
Distinctive Character 

In addition to the foregoing, there are a few interesting and 

serviceable kinds which are deserving of ^1 attention 
Although needing somewhat different treatment from .he * 

eral run of bulbs, those here mentione Im^ndeavour to provide 
the scope of amateur gardeners who ^ select 

the conditions favourable to theur - suitable, 

the kinds for which their soil and^ situation arc 
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Anemone.—In the tuberous rooted section of this extensive and 
widely varying family are some of the gayest of spring flowers. 
A. coronaria, known as the “poppy” anemone, is one of the 
most attractive kinds, comprehensive in both form and delight¬ 
ful variations and combinations of colouring. There are singles, 
semi-doubles and doubles with cushion-like centres packed 
with narrow, neatly arranged centre petals. The charming and 
popular St. Brigid anemones belong to this class, others being 
the Caen, the Chrysanthemum-flowered and the Nice strains. 

The secret of success with any of this type is to plant in 
rich, substantial soil which has been made porous enough to 
take abundance of water without risk of stagnation, because 
throughout spring and summer they require unstinted supplies 
of water, but cannot tolerate saturated conditions in winter. 
For earliest flowering plant in October, and for prolonged 
succession plant at intervals between that month and March. 
Give partial shade, and place corms 3 inches deep and 6 inches 
apart. Where winter conditions are likely to be excessively 
wet the tubers may be lifted when foliage has died down, to 
be stored in trays of fibre and replanted in spring. Late flowers 
only can be produced from spring-planted tubers. 

A. fulgens is the scarlet anemone, as intensely brilliant as 
a flower can be. There are double-flowered varieties. This kind 
enjoys both warmth and moisture and is said to flower most 
successfully in sunny positions, although usually quoted as 
shade-loving. I have planted it successfully in September, in 
porous but rich soil. 

A. hortensis is another race of varied colours, bearing its 
flowers on stems a foot high. A. pavonina is known as 

The Peacock Anemone,” bearing double flowers of bright 
colouring. The hortensis tribe are early spring blooming, and 
most growers recommend September planting, lifting and 
drying tubers as soon as dormant, replanting next September. 

A. apennina and A. nemorosa with their varieties are both 
rhizomatous rather than tuberous. They are just mentioned 
here because they are sometimes listed by dry bulb merchants, 
but should be treated as herbaceous perennials and planted 
while fresh and p! imp rather than dried and shrivelled. 
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Apios.— A. tuberosa is one of the hardy tuberous plants of 
climbing character. It bears pea-shaped flowers of an un¬ 
common russet and pink combination of colour. Its slender 
stems are profusely clothed with graceful pinnate leaves. It 
will climb a trellis, facing south, but in a warm, sheltered 
garden the finest effect may be produced by surrounding two 
or three tubers with a cluster of twiggy hazel boughs (pea-sticks) 
allowing the growths to twine in and out. They will entirely 
screen the supports and present the appearance of an elegant 
bush about 4 feet high. Plant in March, to flower in August. 
Ordinary, well drained soil suits this plant. 

Begonia.—The single and double flowered varieties of the 
tuberous-rooted begonia are excellent and showy plants for 
summer bedding as well as for flowering in pots, etc. They do 
very well in partial shade as well as in sun, and if plante 
in good rich soil will make a brave display of colour from 
June to October. Plants may be reared from seed, but these 
do not flower so freely as one, two, or three year old tubers. 
In the latter case the tubers should be started in boxes 
or pots in heat in February, grown on in heat till May, then 
hardened off and planted out 6 to 12 inches apart, accor in^ 
to size, late in May. Prior to planting, dig in a libera supply o 
decayed manure and leaf-mould, to make the soil ric an 
encourage a healthy growth. In dry weather give copious 
supplies of water. Early in October lift the plants intact, and 
place them in boxes in a sunny greenhouse to ripen gradually. 
When the foliage withers twist off the leaves and stems, an a 
week or so later store the tubers in coconut-fibre reiuse in a 


cool, dry, frost-proof place till February. 

Cyclamen.—The hardy species of cyclamen are dainty 
tuberous-rooted plants for culture on the rockery in 
of choice kinds, or naturalizing on grassy banks, in tur un 
trees, or in association with hardy ferns. The best posi ,on 
a rockery is one facing north or north-west. Some s P^j lc ^ . 
autumn blooming, while others flower in wm< \ r . a . , ^ 

spring. All are of lowly stature, and do not excecd 4 
height. They are not difficult to cultivate provided the cor 
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are not planted in full sun and have a suitable compost 
in which to grow. A mixture of sandy-loam, peat, leaf-mould, 
and old mortar rubble suits their requirements. Planting in the 
case of the autumn and winter flowering species should be 
carried out in August, while those that flower later can be 
planted as late as October. Do not bury the crowns of the conns 
deeply below surface of the soil, but let them be just covered, 
and it is a good plan to place some sand under each conn. 
Erythronium.—The species and varieties of Erythronium 
(Dog’s-tooth Violet) are extremely beautiful in both flower and 
foliage, the latter being distinctively mottled and decorative 
even when the plants are out of bloom. There is something 
about the flowers of erythroniums which reminds one of 
cyclamen , but the petals of the nodding flowers are longer and 
widespread horizontally instead of sharply reflexed. More¬ 
over the species and varieties embrace a wider and more varied 
colour range than can be found in cyclamen; the colours 
include cream, yellow, lilac, pink, rose, purple, and some with 
two colours in one flower. 

It is passing strange that with all its dainty charm the 
erythronium is but infrequently grown. It is by no means 
diflicult to manage the simple requirements of the genus. 
Early autumn planting (September) is best. The situations 
should be partially shaded and may be recesses in the rock 
garden, or spaces between azaleas or other shrubs that like a 
fibrous, loamy soil with either peat or leaf-mould added. 
The soil should be fibrous or somewhat spongy and not too 
firm or hardened. Bulbs are sometimes planted too shallow; 
5 to 6 inches is not too deep in a free, easily penetrated 
soil. When once planted it is best to leave the bulbs undisturbed 
until they show signs of overcrowding. 

The species and varieties available are albidum, white and 
yellow; americanum, gold and purple; californicum , cream to 
white; citrinum , yellow, flushed with gold and pink; dens 
cams, embracing .relies in rosy pink, white, purple, and 
violet; Howelln , 'ejjw and orange; purpurascens, yellow, 
orange and pu-'j . , and revolutum , in varieties from rose pink 
to purple and vvi.iie. also maroon. All are spring flowering. 
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Tropaeolum tuberosum.—In popular acceptance this would 
be described as a climbing, tuberous, perennial nasturtium. 
It climbs well, and produces dark leaves, like an annual 
nasturtium in small size. Its flowers are likewise small by com¬ 
parison but are produced with great freedom in summer and 
are brilliant red and orange. The tubers are balloon shaped 
and of variegated yellow and red. 

Plant about 4 inches deep, in March; lift tubers in October 
and store in a frost-proof place. Gritty, porous soil and a hot, 
sunny position suit this plant. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Bulbs for Heated Greenhouses 


Choice and Popular Flowers for All Seasons 

S TILL adhering to the broad practice of including corms 
and tubers under the general heading of “Bulbs,” this 
chapter must embrace a greatly varied range of remarkably 
lovely plants, which must be given sufficient warmth to exclude 
frost and in some instances to produce a temperature approxi¬ 
mating that of tropical countries. This class of bulbs is quite 
distinct from the hardy kinds that are amenable to forcing in 
artificial heat for the sole purpose of hastening their period of 
flowering. These latter will receive separate attention in another 
chapter. 

Achimcnes.—Belonging to the Natural Order Gesneriaceae and 
native of South America, the achimenes are very decorative 
plants for cultivation in pots, broad pans, or hanging baskets. 
They have, for the most part, brightly coloured flowers and 
prettily tinted leaves, carried on soft stems, which have a natural 
tendency to spread or droop. Hence their suitability for basket 
culture. If grown in pots they must either be supported by 
several slender stakes surrounded by raffia or twine or be 
raised from the stage, allowing the growths to hang loosely 
around. The latter produces the more graceful and pleasing- 
appearance. 

The natural period of flowering is during the summer. It is 

possible, by starting successional batches from February to 

May, to have achimenes in bloom for at least four months. All 

should, however, be allowed to ripen off and go to rest during 
winter. 

The earliest batch will require a temperature of not less than 
60 deg. F., but the former custom of treating the genus as stove 
plants has been proved to be unnecessary, as they will thrive 
well in a comfortably warmed greenhouse. 
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The first step is to lay the small, fragile, and scaly roots or 
conns in shallow trays of sandy compost, half of which should 
consist of sifted peat and fibrous loam, the other half of clean 
silver sand. Spread the roots thinly, and just cover with the 
soil mixture. Give the warmest position available and keep 
moderately moist, using tepid water when necessary. When 
growths are from 1 to 2 inches long, transfer to well-drained 
pots or pans, allowing from 2 to 3 inches between the tufts, 
according to their vigour. Peat, loam, and leaf-mould in equal 
proportions with a good sprinkling of sand should be the com¬ 
post used. Press moderately firm but not hard. Still keep fairly 
warm, and when growth becomes active water freely. By 
pinching out the points of the shoots when 4 or 5 inches long 
a bushy growth with many flowers will be secured. Weak 
liquid manure may be given from time to time until the plants 
are carrying a number of blossoms. 

For basket culture start to line a wire basket with sphagnum 
moss, insert a few plants at intervals, and carefully direct the 
growths through the wires. Pack the roots round with compost 
mixed as for potting. Take care that no gaps in the moss 
lining permit the soil being washed out of the basket. Finish 
off with a few plants on the surface and hang the basket from 
the greenhouse roof. Keep shaded from direct sunshine. 

When flowering ceases gradually withhold water to ripen off 
the roots. Either store in the dried soil or shake out and place 
the tubers in trays of dry silver sand. Increase of tubers is 
rapid, but stock may also be raised from seeds. 

Species are longiflora (violet), longiflora alba (white), grandi- 
flora (scarlet), patens (purple). Good hybrid strains embody 
many pleasing shades in mixture. 

Begonia (Tuberous-rooted).—Deservedly occupying a most 
prominent place among popular favourites, the tuberous 
begonia is an important member of the Natural Order Begoni- 
aceae. Single and double flowered varieties abound in innumer¬ 
able shades of yellow, pink, and red with combinations and 
suffusions of superb loveliness. \ 

With the aid of a temperature of 55 to 60 deg. F. tubers may 
be started into growth in January or February, and this early 
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batch may be brought along to flower in June, followed by 
later batches started in March and April. The method of 
starting is to press the tubers into shallow trays of a mixture of 
coconut-fibre, leaf-mould, and sand, leaving the crowns just 
visible above the soil surface. Keep comfortably moistened by 
the use of lukewarm water, and give accommodation at the 
warmest end of the greenhouse. 

When some young leaves form the tubers may be carefully 
lifted from the tray, taking care not to damage the young roots. 
It will depend upon the size of the root ball how large the first 
pots should be. They should just be large enough to take the 
roots without their touching the sides of the pot, but should 
leave little spare space. Drain the pots with clean crocks and 
use a compost of loam and leaf-mould in equal parts, with a 
sprinkling of silver sand. The surface of the tuber should 
remain just visible at the soil level, and this latter should be only 
sufficiently below the rim of the pot to hold enough water to 
soak the contents. Do not make the soil too hard, but use 
moderate pressure with the thumbs. 

Return the newly potted plants to the warm end of the 
greenhouse and water sparingly until growth becomes active. 

frequent examination, by turning the plants carefuLly out 
ot the pots, will be necessary to ascertain when the roots begin 
to travel round the pots. Transfer to larger pots as soon as 
this happens and before anything like a pot-bound condition is 
reached. Small young tubers will flower in 5-inch pots, older 
and larger plants may be given proportionately larger pots up 
to 7-inch or even 8-inch sizes. Use soil of similar composition 
to that previously advised, but it should be rougher in texture, 
the turfy loam being pulled to pieces by hand instead of being 
rubbed through a sieve. 

Begonias need good daylight, but should be shaded from 
strong sunshine. They will absorb copious supplies of water 
while making vigorous growth, and like a moderately humid 

atmosphere in warm weather but abhor stagnant moisture 
when temperature is low. 

As the plants show signs of going out of bloom, gradually 
withhold water, and when growth has died down store the 
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tubers for winter in a frost-proof place that is neither dried by 
fire heat nor very damp. 

Begonias are best raised from seed. Pots or pans must be 
thoroughly well drained. Light soil, finely sifted, and sterilized 
by scalding, should be used. Obtain a perfectly level surface by 
even pressure with a smooth board or sheet of glass. The seed 
is extremely tiny, and should be mixed with a spoonful of 
fine dry sand to facilitate thin distribution. No further cover¬ 
ing than is provided by the sand should be necessary. 

Provide water by immersing the pot or pan in tepid water, 
allowing it to percolate through the drainage hole until the 
surface shows dampness. Cover with a sheet of glass until 
germination takes place. Prick off the seedlings as soon as they 
can be separated, using light compost, and giving them a fresh 
start under a propagating frame. Pot off singly as soon as 
large enough for 2-inch pots, and thence into 4-inch or 5-inc 
pots, in which they may flower for the first season. 

Caladium.—These tuberous-rooted plants are among the most 
richly coloured and beautifully marked of ornamental foliage 
plants, but, unfortunately, they are rather difficult to cultivate 
and require considerable heat, and are therefore only suita e 
for those amateurs who have considerable experience an t e 
facilities of a hothouse to accommodate the plants. 

Tubers should be potted in January or February, using quite 
small pots and a mixture of good loam, peat, leaf-mould, an 
sharp sand. Plunge the pots to their rims in coconut-fibre in a 
propagating frame where a temperature of 75 deg. F. may e 
maintained. Do not water the soil, but syringe overhead wi 1 
warm water two or three times a day. When growth commences 
water may be given, increasing the supply as foliage deve ops. 
When the small pots are filled with roots transfer to larger ones, 
but never overpot. The chief requirements throug lout t ie 
growing period are warmth, moisture, and shade. 

In autumn gradually withhold water until the plants become 

dormant for dry winter storage. 

Propagation is effected by dividing the roots at time o r 

potting. 
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Crinum.—There are a few species of this genus of lily-like 
plants that require warm house treatment. They are C. amabile, 
with purple flowers in July; C. Macowanii, white and purple, 
autumn flowering; and C. Moorei, a beautiful rose-pink flower 
borne during summer. 

Crinums have very large bulbs, and must, accordingly, be 
grown in big pots or tubs. Soil should be half rich loam, 
the other half being made up of peat, leaf-mould, and coarse 
sand. Good drainage must be provided, and the soil should be 
rammed firm with a potting stick. March is a good time for 
repotting, but established plants should only be disturbed 
about every third or fourth year. 

Give plenty of w'ater during spring and summer, and liquid 
manure to established plants. Reduce water supply after 
flowering, and store dry during winter. 

Crinums enjoy full sunshine, especially when ripening off. 

Crinum Powellii may be successfully grown in an unheated 
greenhouse, other cultural details being the same as for the 
foregoing. 

Fucharis.—Formerly among the most popular of white-flowered 
plants, the eucharis lias of late years lost its prestige. This is 
partly due to its need of hothouse temperature and partly 
because many stocks succumbed to disease and insect pests. 

The secret of flow ering the eucharis is to give generous culture 
in high temperature, and then rest the bulbs for a couple of 
months in a lower temperature. Compost for potting consists 
ol two parts loam, one part peat, half a part of old, crumbling 
cow manure, and half a part silver sand. Repot in spring, 
crocking the pots well, and ramming the soil hard. Water 
sparingly at first, but liberally when growth is active. When a 
full complement of foliage has fully developed, transfer the 
plants to a cool house, and water only when leaves become a 
trifle limp. Continue this treatment for two months, then 
restore to warmth and again water freely. Flower stems will 
soon appear. I lie flowering period can be governed by altering 
the season of wet or dry treatment. There are several kinds of 
eucharis, the best being E. Candida , grandifiora (perhaps better 
known as amazonica ), Mastersii , 
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Gesneria.—These tuberous plants have beautifully tinted 
velvety foliage and pyramidal heads of tubular blossoms 
which are of strikingly brilliant colours. They require con 
siderable warmth to reach perfection, but are capable of pro¬ 
ducing quite good results in moderately heated houses. 

By starting tubers in March plants may be had in bloom by 
June or July, the easiest time for greenhouse culture, but where 
heating facilities are adequate successional batches may be 
timed to flower early or late in the year. 

Peat, loam, leaf-mould, and sand are needed in the potting 
compost, and 5-inch pots are the best size to use. Water 
sparingly until growth is active, then liberally. Feed with weak 
liquid manure after first signs of flower spikes. Shade from 
sunshine. Gradually dry off after flowering. Propagate by 
seeds or cuttings in spring. 

Good kinds are G. cardinalis, crimson, scarlet, and white; 
Donklarii , red and yellow; exoniensis , scarlet, yellow, and 
orange; maculata, purple, spotted; and refulgens, violet, white, 
and buff. 

Gloriosa.—The members of this genus are climbing plants with 
cigar-shaped tuberous roots. They have handsome flowers 
like star-shaped lilies, with narrow, twisted petals, beautifully 
variegated with brilliant colours. 

They need high temperature at the beginning of the year, 
and are best grown in large pots or tubs containing several 
tubers in each. Start in January or February in a temperature 
of 70 deg. F., give no water until growth starts, then gradually 
increase supplies. Train the shoots up stakes on to rafter wires. 
A rich compost should be used for potting. In autumn, after 
flowering, gradually reduce water until the roots dry oil for 
winter rest. 

Propagate by seeds or division. 

Good species are simplex , superba, and Rothschildiana , the 
colours vary between yellow, orange, scarlet, crimson, and 
chocolate. 

Gloxinia.—The present-day race of spotted and banded 
gloxinias are among the most vividly coloured of warm gri.en- 
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house flowers. Originating from a Brazilian species, the plants 
enjoy considerable heat, but many amateurs obtain quite 
good results by cultivating the gloxinias in association with 
begonias. 

Tubers should be started in early spring by first placing in 
trays of coconut-fibre and standing the trays in the warmest 
corner of the greenhouse. When new growth appears pot 
singly in 4-inch pots, using a mixture of peat, loam, leaf-mould, 
and sharp sand. Keep shaded from sun, well'watered, and in 
as even a temperature as possible. The largest plants may be 
transferred to 7 or 8 inch pots as soon as the first receptacles 
are fairly filled with roots, pots of 6-inch diameter being suffi¬ 
cient for medium-sized tubers. Weak liquid manure may be 
applied from the time flower buds make their appearance. 
During flowering a cooler temperature will prolong the fife of 
the blossoms. After blooming has ceased gradually dry off the 
plants in readiness for winter’s rest. 

Those who can command good heat in February may raise 
their own stock from seed, treating on similar lines to tuberous 
begonias. Early seedlings will flower the first year. 
Haemanthus.—This family of South African bulbs contain 
some species which require warm house treatment and others 
that thrive in cool houses. 

The species requiring warm treatment are: H. cinnabarinus, 
red (spring); Katherinae , scarlet (spring); multiflorus (syn. 
Kalbreveri ), scarlet (spring); and albifios , white (summer). 

Potting compost for these bulbs should be composed of 
two parts sandy loam, one of peat, and coarse silver sand. 
Plant the bulbs singly with their apex exposed in 6 or 8 inch 
pots, according to size, in early spring; make the soil firm, and 
see the pots are well drained. Until growth becomes active 
water sparingly, freely afterwards, and in winter give none at 
all. Established plants do not require repotting more often 
than once in three years. It is advisable, therefore, after the 
first year to give weak liquid manure in summer. Increased by 
offsets. 

The cool house kinds are H. coccineus, scarlet, and H. natal- 
ensis, with green, purple, and yellow flowers. Their treatment 
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in all respects except temperature is the same as that advised 
for the warm house species. 

Hippeasfcram.—Popularly known as amaryllis, the correct 
botanical name of this handsome genus is Hippeastrum. The 
chief species originated from tropical America, but good strains 
and varieties of hybrid character are more attractive than the 
original importations. To succeed well the bulbs should be 
started in January, in a temperature of 60 deg. F. Pot each one 
separately in a well-drained pot, leaving half the bulb exposed 
above the soil, which should consist of three parts rich loam 
and one of leaf-mould and sand. After potting plunge to the 
rims in a bed of fibre with bottom heat. Give no water until 
growth starts, then gradually increase supplies as growth 
advances. When in bud remove the pots to the stage, still 
maintaining a temperature of 60 to 65 deg. F. After flowering 
replunge the pots until growth is completed. Then gradually 
withhold water and dry off for winter. 

Hymenocallis.—A genus of white fragrant-flowered bulbous 
plants, natives of tropical America. They flower in autumn, 
winter, or spring. 

These bulbs require to be grown in well-drained pots in a 
compost of two parts sandy loam and one part decayed manure, 
with a liberal amount of coarse sand. Potting should be done 
in March, pressing the compost firmly in the pot. Afterwards 
grow the plants on in a temperature of 65 to 75 deg. F. in a 
sunny part of the hothouse, and give water freely as growth 
proceeds. In winter keep almost dry. During the summer 
months liquid manure may be given once a week. Once in 
three years is often enough to repot. The temperature during 
autumn and winter should be about 55 to 65 deg. F. Increased 
by offsets. 

The principal species are: H. macrostephana, white (spring), 
ovata (syn. Pancratium fragrans), white (autumn); and speciosa, 
white (winter). 

There are three species of hymenocallis which prefer cool 
house treatment. These are H. calathina, with fragrant, 
greenish-white flowers in March; H. amancaes , yellow, spring 
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flowering; and H. Macleana, greenish-white, flowering in June. 
Treat as for warm house varieties, but in an ordinary cool house. 

Naegelia.—Plants of similar habit to achimenes and gesnerias 
and having scaly, tuberous roots. They require to be treated 
like the two latter genera, which see. The principal species 
worth growing are: N. cinnabarina, scarlet (summer), 2 feet; 
multiflora , white (August), 2 feet; and zebrina, yellow and 
scarlet (autumn), 2 feet. 

Pancratium.—Bulbous-rooted plants with white, fragrant 
flowers, natives of the tropics, and requiring similar culture 
conditions to the hymenocallis , which see. The chief species are: 
P. canariense , white (autumn), 18 inches; zeylanicum, white 
(summer), 1 foot. 

Tuberose ( Polianthes tuberosa). —Although the fragrant tube¬ 
rose will do well in a cool house, it requires warmth to bring it 
early into flower. Indeed, it is a good plan to have three batches 
of tubers in hand, one in a cold frame, another in a cool house, 
and a third in the warm one. By bringing forward a few pots 
at a time from the lower to the higher temperatures, a succes¬ 
sion of flowers may thus be obtained over a longer period. 

1 he tubers should be potted as soon as they can be obtained 
in the autumn, planting them singly in 5-inch pots in a compost 
ol two parts loam, one part well-decayed manure, and plenty of 
coarse silver sand. Firm potting is very desirable. At this 
stage the tubers must not be introduced into heat, but placed in 
a shady cold frame to make roots. Give no water, unless the 
soil appears to be thoroughly dry, until the tubers begin to 
show signs of growth. In the New Year the most forward in 
growth may be removed to the cool house, kept there for a 
month or so, then be transferred to the warm house. When in 
full growth give copious supplies of water, and syringe the 
foliage Ireely daily. As soon as the flower buds can be clearly 
seen give liquid manure twice a week. By adopting this mode 
ol culture tuberoses may be easily grown. 

The principal varieties are the Pearl (one of the best), 

Double African, American, and Italian. The flowers are white, 
double and Iragrant. 
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28. A specimen plant of Cahuhuni 2 l >. H\nuiumn>i\ yv«/o'</ i 
bicolor. There are manv colour forms the American spider hlies 


30. A modern gloxinia The richly 31. A flowering spray of r<‘lnriih- 
coloured flowers and superb habit are tuherosa, the richly fragrant mbeo'sv 


typical. 







34. ('vcLirncn hititoliunw+xx. Pink Pearl. 35. The \el\et> foliage of eesnena i 
a rich, clear pink. as attractive as the brilliant flowers. 









CHAPTER VII 

The Cool Greenhouse 

I N the foregoing chapter a number of the choice subjects 
dealt with need temperatures of 60 deg. F. upwards during 
their entire growing season, and particularly in their early 
stages. That demand reduces their possible cultivators to 
those who have glasshouses equipped for maintaining con¬ 
siderable artificial heat. 

There are, however, many quite indispensable subjects 
which can thrive under, and indeed much prefer, cooler con¬ 
ditions, and these will be of special service to the majority o 
owners of ordinary greenhouses which are equipped lor ex¬ 
cluding frost, but not for maintaining high temperatures. Some 
most serviceable and beautiful subjects come within t us cate 
gory, and, for the most part, their cultural requirements are 
quite simple. Only such as arc of general interest and service 
are included in this chapter, which is specially for the guidance 
of the inexperienced. 

Cyclamen.—The one here referred to is the Persian cyclamen 
(C. latifolium, syn. persiewn ), one of the showiest and best ot 
winter-flowering cool greenhouse plants, with brilliant co ours 
' To ensure the best results these plants should be practically 
treated as annuals. That is to say, they should be raise rom 
seed annually, the old plants being discarded after flowering. 
Fill some shallow pans or boxes, or well-drained pots with a 
compost of two parts loam and one part of good ea -mou , 
adding also a fair amount of sand. Press the compos 1 
moderately firm, then dibble the seeds in a quarter o an me 
deep and an inch apart. Cover the surface of the soi wi 
thin layer of coconut-fibre refuse, and place the pans, c c., i 
temperature of 55 to 65 deg. F. Keep the soil moist. When t 
seedlings are well up, transplant each carefully into a 
pot, using similar compost to that advised for see so • 
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Grow in a light position not too far from the glass, and be 
careful to avoid over-watering and cold draughts. When the 
small pots are filled with roots, transfer the plants to 3-inch 
pots. Spread a layer of cinders or gravel on the staging, and 
stand the plants on this. Shade from sunshine. In July transfer 
to 4J-mch pots, and either grow in the greenhouse or in a 
sunny frame, shaded from bright sun. It is important at every 
potting to keep the crown of the corm slightly above the soil 
surface: if buried the bases of leaf and flower stalks are apt to 
rot. In September remove to a light greenhouse, maintain a 
temperature of 45 to 55 deg. F., and give stimulants occasion¬ 
ally. The plants must be kept free from insects, have a moist 
atmosphere about their pots, and a genial warmth and freedom 
from chills. At each potting use two parts of loam and one of 
leaf-mould, with only a small quantity of sand. The principal 
sowing of seeds should be made in September or October. 
The next best time to sow is January, or February at latest. 

Those who wish to grow the corms a second year should 
gradually withhold water after flowering, but never entirely. 
The pots may be stood in a cold frame on an ash bottom till 
July, then the corms should be turned out and repotted in 
fresh compost in small pots. After potting, keep in the frame 
somewhat close and moist. Syringe the pots daily. As soon 
as new leaves form, transfer to larger pots, and remove to a 
light greenhouse, standing the pots on ashes or gravel, which 
should be kept moist. 

Freesia .—Frccsias are very popular, fragrant flowered, bulbous 
plants from South Africa. They have long been great favourites 
with ow ners of cool greenhouses, partly on account of the 
sweetness of their blossoms and partly because of their flower¬ 
ing so freely in winter and spring. They succeed under ordinary 
cool greenhouse treatment, but if flowers are required early in 
winter the temperature of a warm house is essential. 

The best time to commence the culture of freesias is in 
August. Purchased bulbs should then be planted in 5-inch 
pots in a compost of two parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, 
one part well-decayed manure, and a liberal amount of coarse 
silver sand. Plant se\en or eight bulbs 1 inch deep in the size 
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of pot mentioned. If the bulbs are small a dozen may be 
planted in a pot. After potting stand the pots in a cold frame, 
and cover with ashes or fibre refuse for about a month: then 
remove to a shelf near the glass in the greenhouse. Water 
sparingly at first, but as soon as growth becomes active gradu¬ 
ally increase the supply. When the flowers begin to form give 
weak liquid manure occasionally. After flowering water must 
gradually be withheld, to induce a brief rest, after which repot, 
and start to grow as before. Freesias are easily reared from seed 
sown in sandy soil in spring, or as soon as the seed ripens. 
The strongest seedlings will flower the next year. Also increase 

by offsets. . 

The chief species and varieties are: F. refracta , white and 

orange; refracta alba , white; refracta Leichtlinii , cream an 
orange; refracta odorata, yellow; and a new race of beauti u 
hybrids in shades of yellow, pink, salmon, rose, lilac and 
purple. These hybrids possess a delicious fragrance, and are 
far and away superior to the species. Several different strains 
and selections of hybrid freesias are now available from various 
specialists. 

Lachcnalia.—A genus of South African bulbous-rooted plants, 
with mottled or green foliage and attractively coloure tu u ar 
flowers. The flowering period extends from January to June, 
and the bulbs are easily grown in pots or hanging baskets in a 


cool greenhouse. 

The principal species and varieties are: L. camu , orange, 
yellow, and green, a hybrid; Nelsonii, golden ye ow, ly ri , 
lilacina, lilac; orchioides , white or yellow; pendula, purple, red, 
and yellow; pendula aureliana (syn. L. gigantea), red; tricolor , 
red and green; tricolor aurea , yellow; and tricolor quadricolo 
red, green, and yellow. In addition there are se\era go 

varieties to be found in trade lists. . 

Lachenalias arc potted in August, half a dozen u V 
inch deep in a 5-inch pot. The compost sliou cons ! s ° 

parts loam and equal parts of leaf-mould, well- ccaye > ’ 

and sand. After potting give no water, but p ace in 
frame, and cover with coconut-fibre until the en o c ’ 
when remove to a shelf in a heated greenhouse. As soon as 
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growth begins give water. Keep close to the glass, and take 
care not to over-water the soil. As soon as the bulbs show 
flower, apply weak liquid manure occasionally, discontinuing 
it when the flowers open. After flowering, gradually withhold 
water, until repotting time—August. These pretty Cape bulbs 
may also be grown in wire baskets suspended from the roof of 
the greenhouse or conservatory. Line the inside of the basket 
with moss, then add a layer of compost. Press the bulbs into 
the soil an inch or so apart; fill up with soil, then plant bulbs 
in the top portion. Hang the baskets in the greenhouse, and 
when the bulbs begin to push through dip them for a few 
minutes in water. 

Lilium.—There are a few species of lilium that are specially 
adapted for culture in a cool greenhouse. They are too tender 
to grow outdoors or in a cold house. The kinds here referred 
to are: L. longiflorwn giganteum, white, 3 feet; longijlorum for- 
mosum , white, 3 feet; a good sort for forcing to flower at 
Easter; neilgherreuse , sulphur (autumn), 3 feet; nepalense , 
yellow and purple (autumn), 4 feet; Lowii, white and violet 
(summer), 2 feet; philippinense, white (August), 2 feet; sul¬ 
phur eum (syn. Wallichianum ), yellow and brown (summer), 
6 feet; and longijlorum VVilsonii , white (spring), 3 feet. 

L. longijlorum varieties do best in a compost of two parts 
turfy loam, one of leaf-mould, and a fair quantity of silver sand. 
One bulb may be grown in a 6-inch pot or three in an 8-inch 
size. Provide good drainage, put in 2 inches of compost, then 
the bulb or bulbs; surround each with a little sand, and add 
sufficient compost just to cover the bulbs. The remaining 
space in the pots should be left to accommodate a top-dressing 
when the shoots are 6 inches high and stem roots have begun 
to form. The other lilies will require a compost of equal parts 
of loam, peat, and coarse silver sand. In potting treat L. 
nepalense as advised for the longijlorum varieties, because this 
is a stem-rooting species. The others do not require to have 
their bulbs placed so low in the pot, or to have so much space 
left for top-dressing. If the apex of the bulb and the soil be 
brought to within an inch of the rim this will suffice. The time 
for potting will depend on when the bulbs can be obtained, 
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but autumn is the best season. After potting plunge in fibre 
refuse in a cold frame till root action has commenced, then 
remove to the greenhouse. 

Commence to water when growth begins. As soon as the 
shoots are 6 inches high top-dress with a compost of equal 
parts loam, decayed manure, leaf-mould, and sand, and when 
the flowers appear give weak liquid manure two or three times 
weekly. Keep a careful watch for greenfly, otherwise this pest 
will soon ruin the buds. After the lilies have flowered water 
requires to be gradually withheld, finally keeping the soil on 
the dry side till new growth begins. During the growing season 
lilies like plenty of air, and shade from the direct rays of the 
sun. 

Nerine (Guernsey Lily).—Although these interesting autumn 
flowering plants (September to November) will succeed fairly 
well in a cold house, they really do better in slight warmth, 
such as a cool greenhouse afTords. They arc bulbous-rooted 
and of comparatively easy culture. 

The kinds worth growing are: N. Bowden ii, pink and rose, 
1 foot; appendiculata , pink, 1 toot; curvifolia, scarlet, 1 toot; 
curvifolia Fothergillii, scarlet, 1 foot; filifolia, red, 1 foot; 
Jlexuosa, pink, 2 feet; Jlcxuosa angustifolia , pink, 1 foot; 
Jlexuosa pulchella, pink and red, 1 foot; sarniensis (Guernsey 
Lily), salmon, 1 foot; sarniensis corusca, orange-scarlet, 1 foot; 
sarniensis Plantii, crimson, 1 foot; sarniensis rosea, rose, 1 foot; 
sarniensis venusta, scarlet, 1 foot; pudica , white and pink, 1 loot; 
Moorei, scarlet, 1 foot; and undulata , pink (May), 1 foot. In 
addition to the species there are upwards of a hundred named 
hybrids or varieties in cultivation. 

All but the largest nerincs may be grown singly in 4*-inch 
pots or three in a 6-inch pot. Provide good drainage, bury the 
bulb half its depth in the soil, and pot firmly. Repotting should 
only be performed every three or four years, and the best time 
to do this is directly after the plants have flowered. Some of 
the kinds push forth their flower spikes before the new leaves, 
others just after. Anyhow, directly growth begins water liber¬ 
ally, and continue to keep the soil moist until May. The season 
of growth begins in August or September, and continues till 
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May. From May to September withhold water entirely, and 
stand the pots outdoors in a sunny spot. When signs of new 
growth are evident, soak the pots in water for an hour or so. 

Ornithogalum.— O. arabicum, bearing white starry flowers in 
summer, and growing 2 feet high, is an excellent bulbous- 
rooted plant to grow in a cool house. It also forces well. The 
flowers, too, are fragrant and valuable for cutting. 

The bulbs should be planted singly in 5-inch pots in Septem¬ 
ber. Use a compost of two parts loam and one of equal pro¬ 
portions of leaf-mould, decayed manure, and silver sand. 
After potting place under fibre refuse in a cold frame until 
growth commences, then transfer to the cool house, and water 
freely. If early flowers be desired, place a few of the most 
forward plants in the warm house until the flowers expand, 
then return to the cool house. After flowering remove to the 
cold frame, withhold water gradually, and keep dry when the 
foliage fades. Repot in October. Increased by offsets. 

Oxalis.—A few species of this genus are worthy of culture in 
the cool greenhouse. Those named below are either tuberous 
or bulbous-rooted, easy to grow, and very pretty when in 
flower. The following are the most noteworthy kinds: O. cernua 
(Bermuda Buttercup), yellow (spring), 6 inches; cernua fl. pi ., 
double-flowered; floribunda, rose (spring), 1 foot; floribunda 
alba, white; purpurea , purple (October), 3 inches; rosea , rose 
(spring), 8 inches; tetraphylla , red (summer), 6 inches. 

The foregoing kinds should be grown in a compost of two 
parts sandy loam, one part leaf-mould, and plenty of silver 
sand. Plant the bulbs or tubers about half an inch below the 
surface and half an inch to an inch apart in 5-inch pots. After 
potting place in a cool window or greenhouse. No water 
should be given till growth begins, and then only in small 
quantities until foliage is well advanced. An occasional appli¬ 
cation of manure will be beneficial when the plants are in full 
growth. After flowering gradually withhold water, and keep the 
soil quite dry from the time the leaves die until the potting sea¬ 
son arrives. Propagation is effected by seeds, cuttings, or 
offsets. 
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Tabulated List of Bulbs. Corms, and Tubers for Cultivation 

in Heated Greenhouses 


Name 

Colours 

Flowering 

Period 

Potting Time 

Remarks 

Achimenes 

various 

summer 

Feb.-March 

For pots, pans, 




or baskets 

Begonia 

various 

summer and 

Feb.-April 

Temp. 60 deg. 

(tuberous) 


autumn 


The best kinds 

Crinum 

white, 

summer and 

March 


pink. 

autumn 


require 


purple 

various 



warmth 

Cyclamen 

winter and 

July (for old 

Best raised 

lati/ulium 


spring 

corms) 

from seed 

Eucharis 

white 

successional, by 

spring, or after , 

Hothouse plant 


starting batches 

flowering 




at intervals 


Cool house 

Freesia 

various 

winter and 

August 


spring 


plants 

Gesneria 

yellow. 

successional 

March-June 

Require shade. 

orange, , 



warmth, and 


red 



moisture 

Gloriosa 

orange, 

yellow, 

red 

various 

summer 

Jan.-Feb. 

Climbing plants 

Gloxinia 

summer 

Feb.-March 

Warm house 
• 




plants 

Haemanthus 

chiefly 

spring 

spring 

There are both 


scarlet 



warm and 
cool house 





species 

Hippeastrum 

various 

winter, spring, 
and summer 

while dormant 

1 Fairly warm 

treatment re¬ 





quired 

Hymenocallis 

white 

autumn, w'inter, 
and spring 

March 

Temp. 65 to 75 
deg. 

Lachenalia 

various 

January to June 

1 

August 

Good for pots 
or baskets 

Lilium 

various 

varied 

varied 

See special note 

Naegelia 

scarlet 

summer 

March 

Treat as Aclu- 

cinnubarina 

Naegelia 

white 

summer 

March 

menus 

Treat as Achi- 
monos 

multiflora 

Naexelia 

yellow 

summer 

March 

1 1 1 V 1 IV J 

Treat as Achi- 

zebrina 

and 

ff m (f 



mcnes 

Nerine 

scarlet 

pink, 

scarlet, 

Scpt.-Nov. 

after flowering 

Repotting only 
at three years’ 


etc. 

crimson 


1 

intervals 

Sprekelia 

summer 

| February 

Repotting only 
at three years’ 





intervals 

Vallota 

red 

summer and 
autumn 

July-August 

Repotting only 
at three years’ 




| _ 

intervals 
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Sprekelia.—The only species, S. formosissima, commonly 
known as the Jacobean lily, was formerly included in the genus 
amaryllis, but is now placed in the present one. It is an in¬ 
teresting and an easy plant to grow. The flowers are similar to 
those of the amaryllis, but crimson in colour, and borne in 
summer on stems 2 feet high. There are two or three varieties, 
as glauca, paler colour than the parent; Karwinskii, flowers 
edged with white; and ringens, with the upper segments marked 
with yellow. 

The bulbs require to be grown in a compost of two parts 
loam, one of decayed manure, and one of coarse silver sand. 
In February pot them up singly, two-thirds of their depth, 
firmly in 6-inch pots, but give no water till growth begins, then 
supply it freely. It is not necessary to repot oftener than once 
in three years, in which case after the first year liquid manure 
may be applied during the spring. In late summer gradually 
withhold water, and keep the soil dry all the winter. 

Yallota (Scarborough Lily).—A popular window and green¬ 
house plant, which is much appreciated because of its easy 
culture and late summer flowering. It is bulbous-rooted, and 
has evergreen foliage. The only species is purpurea, which 
bears red flowers in August or early September. There are 
several varieties of it. 

Pot in a mixture of turfy loam, good leaf-mould, and coarse 
silver sand. Purchased bulbs should be potted as soon as pro¬ 
cured, otherwise repotting of established plants is best done 
just before flowering in July or August. Bury the bulbs about 
halfway in the soil. The plants commence to grow after flower¬ 
ing, and continue to do so until the next May. The soil must 
therefore be kept moist during that period. In summer stand 
the plants in a sunny position, and give just enough water to 
keep the soil moist. Repotting is only needful about once in 
three or four years, and after the first year liquid manure may 
be given occasionally to the soil. Increased by offsets removed 
at potting time. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Bulbs for the Cold Greenhouse 

M ANY thousands of amateur gardeners own small 
greenhouses which cannot be artificially heated. Such 
structures are capable of rendering good service so long as the 
subjects chosen for cultivation are adaptable to what is technic¬ 
ally known as cold house culture. 

By making a judicious selection of bulbs which are quite 
hardy enough to stand frost some really pleasing displays of 
bloom may be secured, and the mere fact of having a protecting 
roof of glass overhead encourages early flowering, with no 
risk of damage by inclement weather just as the blossoms are 
opening. 

Bulbs grown and flowered on the cold house treatment will 
very frequently surpass in quality those grown in artificial 
heat, and yet without undue forcing their flowering period 
will be hastened by several weeks. The main particulars ol 
cultivation are the same as advised for warm house treatment, 
the bulbs are potted in receptacles appropriate to their size 
and number. They are started in ash beds, either in the open 
or under the protection of a garden frame; but as soon as 
roots have developed and top growth starts with vigour, 
removal to the greenhouse stages and shelves may take place, 
and here the treatment is in all respects the same as for the 
forced bulbs, except that free ventilation must be allowed on 

all but very inclement days. . 

Among the best bulbs for greenhouse accommodation are 

allium, chionodoxa , erythronium, snowdrops, lilies of certain 
types, muscari, scilla, tigridia, and zephyranthes, and of course 
there is a wide range of tulips, daffodils, and hyacinths which 
will come into season between the fading of the early forced 
batches and those of the open beds and borders. — 
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Bulbs may, during the months of February, March, and April, 
form the sole occupants of an unheated greenhouse, and if 
the selection is carefully made there may be an unbroken 
succession of kinds in bloom during the whole of that time. 

Amaryllis.— A. Belladonna is an excellent and imposing plant 
for pot culture in a house without heat; one bulb in a 6-inch 
pot will suffice to produce good flowers. August is the time for 
potting, and the bulbs should be buried so that their tops only 
show at the soil level. Amaryllis will grow best in a cold frame 
until flowering stems appear, when they may be removed to 
the greenhouse stage to complete development; they will make 
foliage growth throughout the winter months, then the foliage 
will begin to turn yellow, which is a sign that water must be 
gradually reduced and eventually withheld to give the plants a 
short period of complete rest. It is after this rest that flowering 
stems will begin to appear, and the blossoms will open about 
July or August, immediately after which repotting should take 
place if it is required, but usually a plant will thrive for several 
years in the same pot without disturbance. 

Babiana.—This is the name of another uncommon family of 
spring-flowering bulbs, which are of beautiful colouring and 
pleasing fragrance. 

Species to grow are Babiana disticha , which has blue 
flowers; macrantha, yellow and purple; plicata , violet and blue; 
ringens, bright scarlet; and stricta, white variegated with lilac. 

About half a dozen bulbs in a 5-inch pot will make fine 
blossoms; they should be potted early in November, and may 
be placed in a cold frame until growth begins, afterwards 
removing to the greenhouse. Give water freely until the plants 
begin naturally to ripen off, after which they may be allowed to 
rest until the following November. 

Bravoa. B. geminiflora is a very pretty Mexican bulb, bearing 
orange-red flowers in July. Bulbs should be potted in Novem¬ 
ber and treated as advised for babianas. 

Brevoortia. B. Lin- Mai a is a Californian bulb, bearing red 
and green flowers in June, and growing about 1 foot high. It 
was formerly known as Brodiaea coccinea, and is a most interest- 
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ing subject for the cold greenhouse. Pot five bulbs 2 inches 
deep in a 5-inch pot, using sandy loam, leaf-mould, and coarse 
silver sand. Place the pots in a cold frame and cover with fibre 
refuse until top growth begins, then transfer to the greenhouse. 
No water must be given until growth has started, and through¬ 
out their whole career care must be taken not to saturate. 

After flowering carefully dry off for the winter. Repot 
annually, and increase the stock by taking offsets and growing 
on in pans or boxes. 

Bulbocodium.— B. vernum bears rosy purple flowers in February, 
and grows only about 3 or 4 inches high. Shallow pans 
4 or 5 inches deep are best for this interesting little bulb. Place 
eight or ten bulbs in a pan 8 inches in diameter, burying them 

1 inch deep in a compost of two parts loam, one part leaf-mould, 
and a liberal addition of silver sand. September is the month 
for starting, first in a cold frame and later in the greenhouse. 

Give plenty of water while the plants are in growth, but keep 
dry after they have gone to rest. 

Calochortus.—The Mariposa lilies are natives of California, 
and noteworthy for the brilliancy of colour ol their flowers, 
which are borne in June and July. They vary in height front 6 
inches to 2 feet. There is a large number of species and 
varieties, the most interesting of which are albus, white; Den- 
thamii, yellow, with a dark eye; lilacinus, lilac; caeruleus major, 
pale lilac; venustus citrinus, lemon yellow, maroon centre. 
oculatus , creamy white; and catalinac, white with a maroon 

blotch. , o • , 

Five-inch pots, or pans 6 inches deep and 8 inches to U 

inches in diameter, may be used to grow calocliorti. The com¬ 
post should consist of equal parts of peat, leaf-mould, san y 
loam, and coarse silver sand. Good drainage must be provide . 
Plant the bulbs in October or early November, placing them 

2 inches and 3 inches apart in the pans, or four in a 5-inch pot. 
Store under fibre refuse in a cold frame until growth begins 
then remove them to the greenhouse. Water carefully till 
growth is active, then give a liberal supply until the leaves begin 
to fade, when gradually discontinue the supply, withholding it 

entirely in autumn. ^ 
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Chionodoxa.—Few bulbous-rooted plants are prettier than the 
chionodoxas when in flower early in the year. Especially beauti¬ 
ful are the spe ies Luciliae, blue with a white eye; and its variety 
sardensis, a lovely shade of blue. Other species will be found in 
the list of hardy bulbs. 

Plant half a dozen bulbs in a 3-inch pot, a dozen in a 5-inch 
pot, or a number 1 inch apart in shallow pans, in a compost of 
two parts loam, one part leaf-mould and one part coarse silver 
sand, any time in September. Bury the bulbs an inch deep. 
Store in a cold frame under fibre refuse, as advised for other 
bulbs, and remove to the greenhouse when growth begins. 
The after-treatment as regards watering and resting should be 
similar to that advised in previous instances. Repot in Septem¬ 
ber. Increased by offsets. 

Crocosmia.—C. aurca is a South African bulb, which bears 
orange-red flowers on graceful spikes during summer months, 
the height of the flower stems being about 2 feet. It makes an 
excellent pot plant for the unheated greenhouse, and should be 
potted in a 5-inch pot in November, the compost being the 
usual mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Several corms 
may be placed in one pot to provide a good display of flowers. 
Start in a cold frame and transfer to the greenhouse when 
growth shows above the soil. 

Water freely, and give weak application of liquid manure 
when flower buds appear. Ripen off in the usual way and keep 
dry for a brief period of rest before restarting for the following 
season. 

Crocus.—The crocus is too well known to need any detailed 
descriptions of its good qualities. There are a number of very 
pretty species, apart from the common kinds, which flower in 
autumn as well as in spring, and make charming subject for 
pot culture in the cold greenhouse. For example, asturicus 
(purple), iridiflorus (lilac), pulchellus (blue), nudiflorus (purple), 
sativus (purple), and speciosus (blue), flower in October and 
November; and biflorus (white and black), alatavicus (a similar 
colour), reticulatus (lilac and white), Sieberi (lilac), and vernus 
(white and purple), blossom from January onwards. 
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The species just mentioned should be grown preferably in 
shallow pans 4 inches deep and 6 inches wide, filled with coin- 
post of two parts loam, one part leaf-mould, and one part 
coarse silver sand. Arrange the corms an inch apart, and cover 
them with about half an inch of soil. Place in a cold frame, and 
cover with about an inch of fibre. The autumn-flowering kinds 
should be potted in August and the others in October. Remove 
to the greenhouse directly growth begins. The common Dutch 
crocuses may be potted in any ordinary good sandy soil con¬ 
taining a little leaf-mould or rotted manure. Three-inch pots 
are best for these, and five or six bulbs may be planted in each. 
Place the pots in a cold frame, and cover with fibre reluse or 
cinder ashes till growth commences, then transfer to the green¬ 
house. 

Cyclamen.—Tuberous-rooted plants, usually grown outdoors 
in the case of the hardy species or in a cool house in the case ot 
C. latifolium. The species that we advise to be grown in a cold 
house are couni and its varieties and rcpanduni, also the pretty 
hybrid Atkinsii. These flower in winter, in various shades of 
rose lilac, white, crimson, etc., and have pretty marbled 
foliage. 

The tubers do best in shallow pans well drained and filled 
with a compost of equal parts peat, leal-mould, loam, and 
silver sand. Plant the tubers 3 inches apart, and sufficiently 
deep just to leave their crowns exposed. Plunge the pans to 
their rims in fibre refuse in a cold frame, and do not give any 
water till growth commences. Afterwards keep fairly moist, 
and as soon as flowers begin to form place in the greenhouse. 
After flowering remove to the frame, and never allow the soil 
to become too dry. Replant every third year, but top-dress 
each year with a little dry decayed cow manure. Increased by 
seeds. 

Fritillaria.—Some of the choicest members of this genus are 
most interesting plants for pot culture, and being quite hardy 
they are eminently suited for cultivation in the unheated green¬ 
house. The dwarfer kinds will show to best advantage in shallow 
pans, the taller species being better accommodated in pots. 
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Ordinary potting soil will suffice, and bulbs may be placed 
an inch apart more or less according to their size. They should 
be covered with 2 inches of soil, and the best time for potting 
is September. 

Give no water until growth begins, but do not stint supplies 
afterwards. It is unnecessary to repot annually so long as 
drainage remains satisfactory and the growth of flowers is 
healthy. 

Some of the best for indoor culture are F. coccirtea, scarlet. 
May flowering out of doors, but earlier under glass; F. libanotica , 
lilac and yellow, flowering in May on 1-foot stems; F. recurva , 
scarlet and yellow, May flowering, stems 18 inches; and F. 
Whittallii, purple and brown, April flowering, height 1 foot. 
It will be understood that the date of flowering will be hastened 
by the protection of glass, especially if the season be above 
normal earliness. 

Galanthus.—Snowdrops make dainty little plants for cold house 
culture in shallow bowls, producing their flowers early in the 
year. All the species named in the list of hardy bulbs do well in 
pots or pans. 

Half a dozen bulbs or so may be grown in a 3-inch pot, or 
several may be planted an inch apart in any good ordinary 
soil, or two parts loam and one part leaf-mould with a little 
sand, any time in September. Place the pots or pans in a cold 
frame, and otherwise treat as advised for crocuses. Increased 
by offsets. 

Gladiolus. The kinds specially suitable for pot culture are; 
Colvilleiy The Bride, white; Colvillei roseus, rose and salmon; 
Blushing Bride, white and crimson; cardinalis elegans, orange, 
scarlet, and white; Fairy Queen, salmon rose, white, and 
crimson; and Peach Blossom, rosy blush and cream. 

In the case of Colvillei alba (The Bride) and the other kinds 
described vyilh it, also the primulinus type, the corms should be 
planted, 1 inch deep and five in a 5-inch or 6-inch pot, early in 
November, the compost consisting of two parts of loam and 
one part of equal proportions of decayed manure, leaf-mould, 
and coarse silver sand. Place in a cold frame, and cover with 
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fibre refuse till growth begins; then remove fibre, keep in the 
frame till January, when transfer to the greenhouse. If flowers 
are required early place a few of the most forward plants in 
the warm greenhouse in February to force them on. During 
growth supply water freely, and when the foliage decays keep 
dry, repotting in November. 

Habranthus.—This Chilian bulb, H. pratensis , is an extremely 
fine subject for pot culture. It bears shining scarlet flowers in 
midsummer. Bulbs should be potted singly in 5 or 6 inch pots, 
September or October being the best time for potting. Loam, 
peat, leaf-mould, and sand should be mixed for the compost. 
Place in cold frame and plunge in fibre or ashes; transfer to the 
greenhouse when growth has started. Water sparingly at first, 
and increase the supply as time goes on. Dry off after flowering, 
but keep in the greenhouse, covered from severe frost through¬ 
out winter. 

It is unnecessary to repot annually, but after the first year 
the plants will need feeding with liquid manure. Stock of this 
plant is increased by offsets detached at time of repotting. 

Hyacinth.—These popular spring-flowering bulbs are delightful 
in colour and in fragrance, and are so accommodating that 
they may be forced into flower in midwinter by the aid of 
artificial heat, or may, with the greatest of ease, be brought 
into bloom in the early spring with no more encouragement 
than is given by the unheated greenhouse, whilst their season 
may be still further extended by bedding the bulbs in the open 
ground. The white Roman hyacinth, generally forced for 
Christmas flowering, will do quite well in the cold house, but, 
of course, will be later. 

Ordinary hyacinths may be grown singly in 5-inch or three 
in a 6-inch pot, and Roman hyacinths three or four in a 5-inch 
pot. The most suitable compost in which to grow hyacinths 
well consists of two parts loam and one part eacli of well- 
rotted manure, leaf-mould, and coarse silver sand, the Roman 
varieties should be potted in September, and the Dutch ones in 
October. 

Bury the bulbs to the apex, pressing the soil firmly about 
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them. Place the pots in a sheltered spot out of doors and cover 
with sifted ashes to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. 

No water will»be needed while under cover, and the bulbs 
may remain undisturbed for six weeks, after which weekly 
examination will be required so that those which have started 
into growth may be transferred to the greenhouse, the back¬ 
ward ones being replaced for a while. Keep the plants near the 
glass to promote sturdy growth, and when flower buds can be 
observed commence feeding with weak liquid manure. Hya¬ 
cinths thus treated may be planted in the open ground after 
flowering; they will not be satisfactory in pots the second year. 
Iris.—Among the bulbous irises there are many species and 
varieties that make excellent plants for cold houses. Such 
species as alata, Darfordiae , persica, tingitana, Bakcriana, are 
early flowering and extremely beautiful. Those who wish for 
something specially choice may try /. Histrio , I. histrioides, I. 
orchioides , and the sweet-scented /. reticulata. These should all 
be potted in small receptacles, using a certain amount of peat 
with loam, leaf-mould, and sand. Keep the plants on shelves 
or elevated on the stage so that growth is not drawn by being 
too far from the roof glass. 

Water sparingly in the early stages of growth and more freely 
when the plants are in full vigour. Ventilate the house freely, 
as these small irises will not tolerate coddling. After flowering 
it is best to remove the plants to a cold frame; giving freedom 
of air and exposure to sunshine to ripen off. 

Spanish and Dutch varieties may be planted several in a 6 or 
8 inch pot. Ordinary potting compost will suit these bulbs, 
and they must not be forced in too high a temperature, or they 
will go blind. 

September is the best time to pot bulbous irises, although the 
Spanish kinds will succeed if potted during October. It is 
best to start the newly potted stock in a cold frame, plunging 
the »pots but leaving the surface uncovered. Do not remove to 
the greenhouse until considerable growth has been made, the 
whole aim being to allow natural unhastened growth and 
development. 

1 he small species may be kept in pots for three years or so, 
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BULBS FOR THE COLD GREENHOUSE 


but the Spanish and Dutch type will do no good as pot plants 
a second year, and should be planted in the open ground 
immediately after flowering. 

Ixia.— Jxias are decidedly pretty spring-flowering bulbous- 
rooted plants, and easily grown in pots in a cold house. Especi¬ 
ally interesting is the green-flowered viridiflora. Other pretty 
kinds are Barbara, white, rose, and magenta; Beauty of Nor¬ 
folk, yellow and carmine; crateroides, rose and scarlet; Ex¬ 
celsior, bronze scarlet and crimson; and Vulcan, orange red. 

Ixias should be potted in October, placing five or six bulbs in 
a 6-inch pot, using ordinary potting mixture. Plunge to the 
rims in ashes and leave until February, when they may be 
brought into the house for completion of growth and flowering. 

Lilium.—Several kinds of lilies may be successfully grown in 
pots in a cold house for flowering during the summer months. 
The following kinds are specially suitable for the purpose: 
*auratum platyphyllum , white, spotted with crimson, 4 feet, 
*auratum witlei, pure white, banded with yellow; *auratum 
rubro vittatum , white, banded with red; *Brownii , white, reddish- 
• brown outside, 2 feet; candidum , white, 4 feet; centifolium, 
white, streaked with brown outside, 5 feet; *Hansonii , golden 
yellow spotted with black, 3 feet; *Henryi, orange yellow, 4 
feet; *japonicum colchesterense, pale yellow, reddish-brown 
outside, 3 to 4 feet; * Krameri, pink, 2\ feet; longiflorum gigan- 
teum, white, 3 feet; longiflorum Wilsonii , white, 3 feet; pliilip- 
pense formosanwn, white, fragrant, 3 feet \ regale, white, shaded 
yellow, streaked with brown outside; 3 feet; *Sargentiae , milk 
white, reddish-brown outside, 4 feet; *speciosum Kraetzen 
white, 3 feet; *speciosum magnificum, ruby, carmine, and white, 3 
feet; *speciosum Melpomene , crimson purple spotted with 
white, 3 feet; and *elegans (Orange Queen), orange, 18 inches. 

(Note.—T hose preceded by an asterisk are stem-rooting 
kinds, and must be planted deep in the pots to allow soil to 
be added later as instructed in next paragraph.) 

All the species except L. candidum will thrive in a compost ot 
two parts loam, one of peat, and one of leaf-mould and sharp 
sand The peat should be omitted when potting L. candidum. 
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Lilies may be grown singly in 6-inch pots, three in an 8-inch 
pot, or five in a 10-inch pot. Good drainage must be provided, 
and this covered by a thin layer of rough siftings. Some lilies 
have two sets of roots, basal and stem. These are auratum , 
Brownii, elegans , Hansonii, Henry i, japonicum , Krameri, longi- 
florum, Sargentiae, speciosum, and tigrinum. In potting these, 
place about 2 inches of compost in the bottom of the pot, place 
the bulbs thereon, and then just cover with compost, leaving 
the remaining space for a top-dressing when the shoots are 
6 inches high. In the case of the other kinds having basal roots, 
only, fill the pot half full with compost, arrange the bulbs 
thereon, and fill up with compost. Lily bulbs require firm 
potting. It is a good plan to place a layer of silver sand under 
each bulb, and slightly to surround each with similar material. 
After potting plunge the pots to their rims in ashes or fibre in 
a cold frame, and give no water until growth begins. When the 
shoots of the stem-rooting kinds are 6 inches high prepare a 
compost of equal parts peat, loam, leaf-mould, decayed manure, 
and silver sand, and fill up the space in the pots with this, press¬ 
ing it down (irmly. In the spring let them have plenty of air 
by day, and see they are well supplied with water. Kinds like 
longijlurutn can be transferred early to the greenhouse, but the 
others will do better fully exposed to the air after April, taking 
them into the greenhouse when flower buds begin to form. 
At this stage liquid manure may be given once or twice a week. 
After flowering stand the plants outdoors, and when the foliage 
dies remove to a cold frame; repot in November, and treat 
as before. If any of the lilies are required to flower a little 
earlier they may be placed in the cool or warm house to hasten 
their period of flowering. 

Muscari.—These pretty little bulbs make small pot plants of 
great beauty. Preference should be given to M. botryoides, and 
its white form, and to M. conicum (Heavenly Blue). Plant 1 inch 
apart and 1 inch deep, in 5-inch pots or pans of proportionate 
dimensions, ordinary potting soil will suffice. 

September or October is the time for potting. Plunge in a 
cold frame until growth commences, then remove to the green¬ 
house and water freely. After flowering remove to a cold 
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frame in a sunny position, gradually withholding water, and 
finally keeping dry, until planting time comes round again. 

Narcissus.—In the genus narcissus we have most beautiful 
subjects for pot culture in the cold house. Apart from the wealth 
of lovely varieties now in cultivation, there are several of the 
species that particularly commend themselves for pot culture. 
The Hoop Petticoat daffodil (N. Bulbocodium ) and its varieties; 
cyclamen-flowered daffodil (N. cyclamineus ); Miniature daffo¬ 
dil (N. minor), growing 3 inches high only; and the Angel’s 
Tears daffodil (N. triandrus albus ), are exceedingly interesting 
species, growing only 6 inches high, which will well repay for 
culture in the cold house. The Jonquils, especially the Cara- 
panelle, again, are also pretty kinds for a similar purpose. 

The Miniature daffodil (AT. minor) does best in a shallow 
pan, 4 inches deep and 6 inches to 8 inches wide. N. cyclami¬ 
neus, triandrus, Bulbocodium, and juncifolius may also be grown 
in similar pans. In the case of minimus, plant the bulbs 1 inch 
apart, and the others 3 inches apart. The other kinds may be 
grown in 5-inch or 6-inch pots, placing five of the small bulbs 
in a 5-inch or three or four of the larger ones in a 6-inch pot. 
In all cases plant the bulbs so that their tips just show through the 
soil. Kinds like Bulbocodium, cyclamineus, triandrus, juncifolius, 
and minimus should be planted in August or early September, 
the other in September or early October; and the polyanthus 
kinds in August. For the Bulbocodium, minor, cyclamineus, and 
triandrus type the compost should consist of two parts sandy 
loam, one part of leaf-mould and one of coarse sand. For the 
others use a similar compost, but substituting well-decayed 
manure for the leaf-mould. Press the compost firmly in the 
pots. The kinds advised for pans should be plunged to the 
rims in fibre refuse in a cold frame; the rest covered with fibre 
refuse and left thus till growth begins. Directly the growths 
are an inch or so high in the pans remove them to the cold 
house, placing them on a shelf near the glass. The others, too, 
may be brought into the house by degrees when their growths 
are 3 inches long. To get the polyanthus kinds early into flower 
place a few in the cool and a few in the warm house. The 
other sorts, however, grow more sturdily and produce finer 
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flowers if not subjected to heat. Still, sorts like Sir Watkin, 
Empress, and Horsefield force very well. When growth is 
active give plenty of water. Soot-water is a splendid fertiliser 
for narcissi in pots; it imparts colour to the foliage, and assists 
in the development of the blooms. Other manures are not 
advised for narcissi. Of course, plenty of air on fine days is 
essential. After flowering continue the supply of water till the 
foliage dies, then withhold it. Those grown in pans should be 
stood in a sunny cold frame, and protected from heavy rains. 
The others may also be placed in a frame till the foliage is 
dead; then the bulbs should be removed from the soil, stored in 
a cool place, and planted out in the garden, procuring fresh 
ones for pots. Those in pans may be left undisturbed till 
August; then be replanted in fresh soil to flower the next year. 

Puschkinia.— P. scilloides is a pretty little bulbous-rooted plant, 
bearing squill-like, striped white and blue flowers in April, and 
growing about 6 inches high; compacta is a dwarf variety. 
A native of the Orient. 

It requires to be grown in pans, and in every other respect 
similarly to the Chionodoxas, which see. 

Scilla.—The squills are excellent bulbous-rooted plants for 
pot or pan culture in cold greenhouses. S. sibirica, blue (Feb¬ 
ruary), 6 inches; sibirica alba, white; and bifolia , blue (March), 
6 inches; and its varieties, alba, praecox , and rosea , are par¬ 
ticularly pretty kinds to grow thus. 

They require precisely the same treatment as crocuses and 
snowdrops. 

Sparaxis.— S. grandijlora bears white, violet, and crimson 
flowers in May, on graceful spikes 1 to 2 feet high; and tricolor , 
a very beautiful species, bears orange, yellow, purple, and 
brown flowers on spikes 1 foot high, also in May. Both are 
charming bulbous-rooted plants for the cold house. There are 
also two very pretty varieties—namely, Fire King (scarlet and 
yellow) and Scarlet Gem (velvety scarlet and yellow). 

Culture as advised for Ixias. 

Tigrid«a.—The tiger flowers are richly coloured and beautiful 
subjects, which succeed well in pots. They flower in midsum- 
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mer. Good kinds are: conchiflora , yellow and purple; lilacea, 
rose and yellow; Pavonia grandiflora, scarlet and yellow; and 
Pavonia alba , white. 

Plant three bulbs in a 5-inch pot early in April; loam, peat, 
and sand make a suitable compost. Place in a cold frame in fibre 
until growth begins, after which remove to the greenhouse. 
Water freely until foliage begins to wither after flowering, then 
dry off and remove the bulbs from the soil, keeping in a dry 
frost-proof place until the following April, when they may be 
either repotted or planted out of doors. 

Tulips—These are, of course, indispensable bulbs for the em¬ 
bellishment of a cold greenhouse in spring. The early single 
and double varieties would come into flower in March, while 
the Darwin type, which is one of the most beautiful and attrac¬ 
tive of all the forms of tulips, would yield a brilliant display of 
colour in April and May. A good selection of early flowering 
single varieties for the purpose would be Brilliant Star, 
scarlet; Cramoisie Brilliant, vermilion-scarlet and yellow; 
yellow, scarlet, and white forms of Due Van Thol; La Reine, 
white and pink; Joost Von Vondcl, cherry-red and white; 
Mon Tresor, golden-yellow; Prince of Austria, orange-scarlet; 
Pink Beauty, white and rose; White Swan, pure white; and 
General de Wet, orange. Early flowering Double: Couronne 
d’Or, yellow; Orange Nassau, orange-scarlet; Mr. van der 
Hoeff; Murillo, white and pink; Vuurbaak, scarlet; and 
Triumphator, rose. Darwin and May flowering varieties: Clara 
Butt, salmon-rose and blush; Baron de la lonnaye, rosy- 
pink; William Pitt, scarlet; La Tulipe Noire, black; Princess 
Elizabeth, delicate rose; Madame Krelage, rose and blush, 
Farncombe Sanders, rose-scarlet; Pride of Haarlem, salmon- 
scarlet, white, and blush; Inglescombe Yellow, yellow; Carrara, 
white; William Copeland, bluish-lilac; and Louis XIV, violet- 
purple. 

We would also specially commend to the enthusiastic 
amateur and possessor of a cold house the cultivation of such 
lovely species as Billietiana, yellow and red; Clusiana, rose, red, 
and violet; Didieri, crimson, indigo, and primrose; clegans, 
crimson, vermilion, and yellow; Greigii, orange, scarlet, and 
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black; Kolpakowskyana, yellow and rose; persica, yellow and 
bronze; and retroflexa, yellow, as specially interesting kinds 
to grow in pots. 

Tulips of any kind do well grown in a compost of two parts 
loam, one part decayed manure, and one part coarse silver 
sand. Plant three in a 5-inch or four in a 6-inch pot early in 
November, burying the bulb so that its apex just shows through 
the surface. Make the compost quite firm. The species 
mentioned here should be plunged in fibre refuse in a cold 
frame until growth begins; then be removed to the cold house. 
The early-dowering sorts should be treated similarly. If earlier 
bloom is required they should be transferred first to the cool 
and then to the warm house by easy stages, but as soon as the 
dowers open they will last longer in perfection if placed in the 
cold house. Those that dower naturally in May, and which are 
described in the list of hardy bulbs, are best not subjected to 
heat, but kept in a cold house. Due Van Thols, required to 
flower at Christmas or soon after, should be potted in August 
or early September. After flowering, transfer all kinds to the 
cold frame to complete their growth. When the leaves fade 
take the bulbs from the soil, dry carefully and store in a cold 
place till October or November. Choice kinds may be repotted 
then, but ordinary Dutch forms, or such as have been forced, 
are best planted out in the garden and new ones purchased for 
pot culture. During the growing period give an ample supply 
of water; when at rest give none. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Bulbs in Bowls of Fibre 


O F recent years the cultivation of various kinds of bulbs in 
fancy bowk without drainage has become a P°P“ 
feature of indoor gardening. By substituting a mixture of iKat 
fibre, sand, charcoal, and shell grit, the bulbs may be ^ 
good health, and induced to make satisfactory gro • 
though the process of ordinary drainage is ignore . 
advantage of this method is that the bowls may be placed upon 
tablecloths, or polished furniture, without risk of stanmg hm 
is bound to result from using ordinary plan P°ts. I must * 
admitted that a considerable proportion of the „ ers . 

treated in this manner attain only medihere qua 1 y 
too often they produce elongated foliage, weak stems, and mis 

The causes of failure may be traced to two or three simple 

mistakes in management. The commonest error is to end<» 

vour to encourage quick growth by keeping conn ected 

close and warm an atmosphere. Other errors arc 

with the supply of moisture. . • 1Kin ii v 

When bulb fibre isfeccived from the merchant, u ‘ * 

in an absolutely powder-dry state; it is necessary thorough y 
to moisten the whole bulk before placing in • 

best done by spreading on a clean floor 

rosed water-can, then turning the material over 

heap. After a few hours, it should be again s P r “ d , a J £ 

watered, and again thrown 'Xkbulk“If upon examination, 
moisture may permeate the whole duik. i i oncra- 

later, it is found that some: parts are sfifl ry, ^ in 

tion must be repeated a third time. The ^ 

which the fibre may be used for filling the bow h dd ^ 

fairly moist, but in a crumbly state; it must. n< * *U down’ 
puddly mass. In filling the bowls, press the fibre well down. 
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then proceed to make holes for the bulbs, just deep enough to 
bury them, with their points level with the surface of the fibre, 
which should be about three-quarters of an inch below the rim 
of the vessel, thus providing room for supplies of moisture. 
It would depend upon the kind of bulb, and the size of the re¬ 
ceptacle, how many specimens should be inserted, but in order 
to make a good show the general rule should be to have the 
bulbs so close that they practically touch each other. Give a 
thorough watering with lukewarm water, and, an hour after¬ 
wards, gently tilt the bowl, in order to drain off any surplus 
moisture that has found its way to the bottom. This is a point 
of vital importance that must be carefully observed every 
time watering is necessary. 

If accommodation out of doors can be found, it is desir¬ 
able to plunge the bowls in a bed of ashes about 4 to 6 inches 
deep, the purpose of this is to encourage the formation of roots 
before top growth. After a month in the plunge bed, it is 
advisable to lift out one or two pans, to see that matters are 
progressing satisfactorily; if all is well return the bowls to 
their position and cover again for another fortnight or so, 
after which the whole batch should be examined, and those that 


have made good growth may be removed to the house, and 
more backward ones can be replaced for another week or two. 
The length of time in the plunge bed varies considerably with 
bulbs of different kinds. Roman hyacinths, for instance, are 
usually ready for removal in about seven weeks, but daffodils 
and tulips are better in the plunge bed for three months. 

Those who have no outdoor accommodation must place 
their bowls in a cupboard, or storeroom, where a cool tempera¬ 


ture is maintained, and where some ventilation is available. 


Do not place beside a kitchen range or hot water tank. There 
should be little need for watering for the first few w-eeks, but a 
weekly examination may be desirable, and, if a bowl is ob¬ 
viously dry, water and drain before returning to the cupboard; 
it, on the other hand, there should be any appearance of mould 
or green slime on the surface of the fibre, the best plan will be 
to dust with powdered charcoal, scratching it in lightly with a 
pointed stick, and place the bow l in the open air for a few hours 
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before taking back to the store. The appearance of any fungoid 
growth must be taken as an indication that the bulbs are housed 
in an insufficiently ventilated place. 

From the time foliage begins to develop, the receptacles must 
always be kept in good daylight, but it is very necessary to 
maintain the cool atmosphere; it is a great mistake to think 
that by keeping the bowls in a warm fire-heated room flowering 
will be hastened; the result will only be rapid development of 
weak leaves, and failure of the flower buds to develop will 
ensue. 

If good, sound bulbs are planted in the first place, and are 
never allowed to get dry, but at the same time are not sodden 
with stagnant water, they will produce good flowers. 

It is seldom necessary to attempt anything in the way of 
feeding; indeed, novices usually damage, rather than assist, 
the flowers by using stimulants for this method of cultivation. 

Inadequate watering will result in brown-tipped leaves and 
irregular growth. Overwatering will turn foliage a sickly 
yellow and give the plants an unhealthy appearance. Too 
much warmth simply forces the foliage to greater height than 
is pleasing or favourable to proper development of flowers. 

Among the bulbs that can be successfully grown in bowls are 
hyacinths, daffodils, and tulips, but, in addition to these, small 
bowls may be filled with crocus , snowdrops, muscari, Scilla 
sibirica, and, for later flowering, lachenalias are delightful. 

This will be a wide enough selection for inexperienced begin¬ 
ners, but year by year other kinds of bulbs may be tried, and 
with increasing experience one may succeed with a great num¬ 
ber of beautiful and interesting subjects. 

It must always be realized that bowl culture is not quite so 
good as ordinary pot culture, but has the advantage of making 
bulb growing possible in rooms where ordinary pot plants in 
soil would be inconvenient. It also gives many invalids who 
are confined to their rooms opportunity to handle and grow 
flowers for themselves, where they could not deal with potting 
and cultivation in the ordinary manner. 
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CHAPTER X 
Forcing Bulbs 


T HE term “forcing” is capable of varying interpretation. 

To a certain extent one is forcing bulbs even when cover¬ 
ing with glass in a garden frame or housing in an unheated 
greenhouse, because such protection will speed up progress of 
growth and hasten the date of flowering. By the aid of artifi¬ 
cial heat forcing may be carried a stage further; but between the 
general cultivation of bulbs in a warm greenhouse, as dealt 
with in a previous chapter, and the forcing of bulbs as usually 
carried out for the purpose of providing flowers for decora¬ 
tive purposes in winter, there is a distinct difference. 

Generally speaking, forcing is not an amateur occupation. 
The style of house and heating arrangements required for this 
phase of cultivation are not such as meet the general needs of 
the amateur. Still, there may be among the readers of this 
book some who are anxious to obtain a clear idea of how bulbs 
may be forced for production of winter flowers. In the first 
place, bulbs must be started very early, and if the object is to 
provide flowers for cutting, they should be grown in boxes 
rather than pots, for the sake of economy both in cash and 
space. It must clearly be understood that although the direct 
purpose is to obtain flowers at the earliest possible date, the 
bulbs must be treated in a perfectly normal manner at the start, 
and should be plunged in ashes in the open and allowed to make 
roots quite naturally. After about six weeks they may be trans¬ 
ferred to frames, but still must be allowed to come along at a 
gradual pace. It would be utterly useless to put unrooted bulbs 
into a high temperature, for the only result would be weak, 
sickly foliage and no flowers at all. It is only after buds have 
begun to rise and show signs of swelling that heat will be of 
real assistance, and in most cases all the hard forcing must be 
done after the buds have properly developed and are almost 
ready to show colour. 
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Among the best subjects for forcing are the white Roman 
hyacinths, which are so serviceable when brought into flower at 
Christmas for indoor decoration. Six-inch pots containing 
half a dozen bulbs will make charming plants for the table or 
sideboard; but for use as cut flowers the bulbs may be boxed as 

closely together as they will go. 

Dutch hyacinths also force well, making pleasing pot plants, 
but not providing very serviceable cut flowers. 

The Dutch growers have a method of preparing hyacinths 
specially for forcing purposes. They are described in catalogues 
as “prepared” hyacinths, and are usually available by the end 
of July. By procuring such bulbs and potting at the beginning 
of August, good plants may be had in bloom for Christmas 
and the New Year. 

Daffodils of many kinds, especially the early pheasant eye 
narcissus, the polyanthus narcissus; trumpets such as Princeps, 
Golden Spur, Emperor and Empress, King Alfred and Sir 
Watkin, are among the most serviceable of forcing bulbs. 

Freesias also will respond to the hastening treatment; and, 
to a certain extent, the Spanish iris may be forced, although 
they will not endure a great deal of artificial heat. 

The early flowering tulips, such as Due Van Thol and Potte- 
bakker, force very well; but although Darwins may be grown 
under glass they scarcely come within the category of forcing 
bulbs, for it would be impossible to get them into bloom in 
midwinter, which is the primary object of forcing. 

Although it is recommended that the bulbs should be potted 
as early as possible, it will be an advantage to bring small 
quantities at a time into the protection of a frame or glasshouse, 
so that there may be a succession of bloom instead of a great 
rush at one particular time and then nothing to follow. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Bulbs in Window Boxes, Tubs, etc. 


T HE adornment of house fronts with window boxes is a 
fashion that might well be revived, or, more correctly 
speaking, extended, and many kinds of bulbs will prove excel¬ 
lent subjects to provide these boxes with flowers in spring. 
Tubs in courtyards and at entrance porches may likewise be 
furnished with bulbs, to be followed in summer by pelar¬ 
goniums, fuchsias, and other attractive plants. 

The hyacinths, narcissi, Spanish iris, tulips, scillas, and 
muscari will all serve this purpose; and for edgings, crocus , 
snowdrops, and chionodoxa are admirable. 

The boxes should be well drained. Any ordinary soil of 
porous texture will suffice, and it is well to add a few handfuls 
of bone meal prior to planting. September and October are the 
best planting months. Longer delay means shortened stems 
and weaker flowers. 

A good arrangement for a mixed box would be an edging of 
crocus, with early flowering tulips in the middle row, and a 
back row of hyacinths. Another scheme would be Scilla 
sibirica and snowdrops, alternately along the edge, Muscari 
(Heavenly Blue) behind these, and a row of Narcissus princeps , 
Golden Spur, or Emperor at the back. Some may prefer to 
fill a box extirely with one subject, when the choice is wide 
between hyacinths, tulips, daffodils, irises, and in fact practi¬ 
cally any of the bulbs described as serviceable for bedding. 

After planting there is nothing to do but attend to watering 
during periods of dry weather. When buds begin to appear, 
weak liquid manure may be used to strengthen the growth and 
increase the size of the flowers. Where exposed to rough winds, 
it may be advisable to support the flower stems with slender, 
twiggy sticks, or with neat wire supports, which are obtainable 
from horticultural sundriesmen. 
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Where large tubs are available, taller growing bulbs may be 
used to advantage; the Darwin tulips are excellent. Even lilies 
will thrive in tubs; crown imperials, camassias, and the taller 

kinds of scillas make a good show. 

A few plants of double arabis or trailing cwnpanula may be 
planted round the margin to overhang the sides of the tabs. 
After flowering, continue to water the soil so long as growth 
remains green, but when the foliage turns yellow reduce water 
and allow the bulbs to ripen off; but if it is desired to 
refurnish boxes with summer plants, lift the bulbs, taking care 
not to break the roots, and plant in some position in the garden, 
where they may go to rest, and have a season to recuperate or 
to establish themselves permanently. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Bulbs for Cut Flower Supply 


A PART from all other purposes for which bulbs, corms, 
and tubers are serviceable many produce flowers which, 
by reason of elegant form, charming colours, lasting powers 
and season of flowering, make them particularly useful as cut 


flowers. 

In this connection some kinds are leading lines with commer¬ 
cial growers and are grown by market growers both under 
natural conditions and in varying degrees of heat for produc¬ 
tion of bloom in advance of their normal season. 


It is no part of the purpose of this book to dip into commer¬ 
cial phases of bulb culture. Experienced growers stand in no 
need of such instruction as we could give them, whilst novices 
in commercial horticulture who require to read about what to 
grow and how to grow it stand little chance of competing 
successfully in open markets against men of wide, ripe ex¬ 
perience, whose establishments are well equipped on a firm 
basis. 


There are, however, many kinds of bulbs which produce 
flowers that are capable of doing good service as decorative 
material in the home. Some make interesting, uncommon, and 
charming flowers for wearing as buttonhole or spray flowers. 
Some kinds are conspicuously suitable subjects to grow for 
exhibition, and it is under these three headings that there are 
points which belong legitimately to a book for amateur 
gardeners. 


Flowers to Cut for Home Use 

Automatically, at mere sight of these half-dozen words, 
thought veers round to daffodils and tulips, both of which are 
by many folk considered essentials in the rooms of a home 
throughout their flowering season, which may be made lengthy 
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by starting with forced bulbs, as early as Christmas, and there¬ 
after may be continued by judicious selection of varieties from 
the earliest to the latest to flower in the open. 

There are, however, many other bulbous-rooted flowers 
which may be used with highly artistic and charming effect in 
the home, and, whilst some of them seldom, if ever, reach the 
market or the florists’ shops, the amateur gardener may enjoy 
the advantage of having decorations of distinctive character by 
using home-grown flowers. 

In order, necessarily, to condense this chapter into space 
available, we resort to a tabular list of bulbs which may be 
used for home decoration. For cultural instruction other 
chapters of this book may be consulted. It will be noticed that 
included in our list are some small-flowered subjects which, 
being correspondingly short in stem, can be used only in small 
so-called specimen glasses or in flat bowls, but, often, these are 
more appropriate for the floral decoration of small tables 
than large vases which sometimes occupy greater space 
than is conducive to the comfort of guests. Crocuses may be 
used in quite shallow bowls of small size, and snowdrops 
placed by the aid of a pencil, singly in low, opaque receptacles 
filled with saturated peat or silver sand instead of water, will 
have a far more pleasing effect than bunched and surrounded 
by ivy leaves. The species of Snowdrop named Galanthus 
byzantinus and G. Elwesii are better by reason of their longer 
stalks than the common snowdrop, G. nivalis. 

In addition to the popular, large-flowered sections of tulips the 
dwarf, comparatively small, and very early T. Kauffmanniana is 
a gem for small vases. It opens wide in warmth, showing its 
rich, glowing yellow centre; three in a vase being more elegant 
than a crowd. It has good lasting powers, too. 

Scilla hispanica, perhaps still better known as Sc ilia campanu¬ 
la, is a delightful flower for tallish, slender vases. It is obtain¬ 
able in three colours, a blue of light and pleasing shade, pink, 
with a tinge of lilac in its tint, and a pure white. Either sepa¬ 
rately or in balanced combination the flowers are charming in 
the house, and they last in good condition for quite a good time. 

Most of the bulbous flowers which can claim greatest popu- 
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larity are possessed of the great advantage that they bloom quite 
early in the year. We are less dependent upon bulbs during 
the plenitude of summer flowers, although some, such as 
gladioli, are so majestically beautiful that they require no 
eulogy to popularize them. When it comes to October and 
November, a point may be stretched to include the vivid 
scarlet Schizostylis coccinea ancfthe lovely variety Mrs. Hegarty, 
with pink flowers, which, although frequently included among 
bulbs and tubers, are strictly speaking rhizomatous plants. 
Their flowers, however, have a distinctly bulbous character 
about their appearance and they are wonderfully decorative. 


Bulbs for Buttonhole and Spray Flowers 

Always I have endeavoured to stimulate continuance of the 
custom of wearing flowers as a regular habit. Doubtless, my 
enthusiasm is, in large part, due to recollection of the impor¬ 
tance attached to wearing flowers when first I entered the ranks 
of horticulture. At that time, few people of either sex con¬ 
sidered themselves “dressed” for best without a flower of 
some sort, and no young man would visit his “young lady’* 
on a Saturday evening or Sunday morning without taking her 
a deftly made up spray to wear. In all provincial markets 
there would be found stalls which had little else than button¬ 
hole and spray flowers to sell, and we remember little nurseries 
which were solely concerned with production of flowers to 
wear, for the trade of the local town. 

Bulbous plants, productive of small, attractive and graceful 
flowers, were highly esteemed for this purpose, examples of 
popular favourites being the white Roman hyacinth, the 
tuberose, and both single and double snowdrops. 

All these are white, but many appropriate flowers of colour 
are equally well adapted for wearing. I have used with highly 
satisfactory results Puschkinia scilloides (Striped Squill); 
ris reticulata; hardy cyclamen of various species; Tulipa 
Kaufmanniana; Lachenalia tricolor ; Muscari conicum. Heavenly 
Blue; as well as various tuberous anemones and both the 
Persian and Scotch races of tuberous ranunculus. 

Although keen to maintain and widen the custom of wearing 
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46. Tulip l ire disease. The flower stems are so 
weakened at the point of attack that they have 
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47. Typically distorter 
foliage and premature growl! 
on narcissus attacked b\ 
eelworm. 
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flowers, I am not enamoured of the old style of building up 
stiffly elaborate arrangements of flowers, aided by wiring and 
association of exotic fern fronds or other strange foliage. With 
the aid of holders capable of containing a small supply of 
water, the majority of bulbous flowers need no addition of 
foliage, and very few need anything in the nature of “making 
up.” That, at least, applies to men’s coat flowers, and although 
something more elaborate may be required for a lady’s evening 
wear, it is a good rule to assume that a flowering plant’s own 
foliage is the most appropriate accompaniment to its blossoms. 
It is seldom in the best of taste to mix hothouse foliage with 
outdoor flowers. 


Tabulated List of Bulbs for Cut Flowers 


Name 

Colours 

Flowering 

season 

Planting 

Remarks 

Allium (various 

various 

summer 

October j 

Odorous as 

species) 



Onions, but 
useful for ex¬ 
hibition 



Anemone coronaria 

various 

early or late, 

autumn andi 

St. Brigid Ane¬ 


as governed 

spring 

mones belong 



by treatment 


to this group 

Anemone fulgens 

scarlet 1 

May 

October 

Brilliant and 
cflectivc in 





small recep¬ 
tacles 

Chiorwdoxa Luciliae 

blue and 

March 

September 

Attractive but¬ 

j white , 



tonhole and 
for small vases 


Crocus (various) 

yellow, 

autumn or 

Aug. for 

Delightful in 

: white, 

early spring 

Autumn 

shallow bowls. 


blue, 

species, Oct. 

etc. 


! purple. 


for spring 



etc. 

Cyclamen (Hardy various 
and Greenhouse 
Varieties) 

Daffodil or Narcissus yellow, 

I while, 
etc. 

Erythronium I various 


I 

according to according to Uncommon 


species and 
treatment 
spring 


spring 


kinds 
July-Nov. 

August 


and good 
coat (lowers 
iFor home dec¬ 
oration and 
exhibition 
Dainty coat 
flowers 
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Tabulated List of Bulbs for Cut Flowers ( continued). 


Name 

Colours 

Flowering 

Season 

Planting 

Remarks 

Freesia (various) 

many 

governed 

August 

For both frag¬ 


lovely 

by starting 

onward in 

rance and col¬ 


tints 

time 

batches 

our freesias 
are valuable 
as cut flowers 

Gladiolus cardinalis 

scarlet 

July-Aug. 

March-April 

May be forced 
gently, for 
early flower¬ 
ing 

Ditto 



Gladiolus Colvillei 

red and 

July 

March 


white 




The Bride 

white 

July 

March 

Ditto 

Gladiolus primulinus 

yellow 

August 

March-April' 

Small, elegant. 




hooded flow¬ 





ers 

Gladiolus primulinus 

various 

August 

March-April 

For exhibition 

hybrids 



and home 
decoration 


Gladiolus Large- 

various 

August 

March-Aprili 

Ditto 

flowered Race 




Iris reticulata 

violet- 

February 

Aug.-Sept. 

Delightful and 


b.'ue 



fragrant but¬ 
tonhole 

The “English” 

Iris xiphioides 

varied 

June 

Sept.-Oct. 


from 


Iris grand for 


white to 



vases if cut 

Iris xiphium 

purple 

various 

June 

Sept.-Oct. 

while young 
The “Spanish” 





Iris ranks 




% 

high among 
decorative 

Iris tingitana 

blue and 

June 

flowers 

flowers 

The “Dutch” 


purple 1 


Sept.-Oct. 

iris is practi¬ 
cally an en¬ 
larged edition 

Iris tuberosa 

green 

March 

Sept. 

of the Spanish 
U ncommon 


and 


and curiously 


black 



beautiful but¬ 

Leucojum aestivum 

white 

May 

Sept-Oct. 

tonhole 

Flowers like 


and 


large snow¬ 

Leucojum vemum 

green 

white 

March-Aprilj 

Aug.-Oct. 

drops 

The spring 


and 

green 


“Snowflake" 
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Tabulated List of Bulbs for Cut Flowers ( continued ) 


Name 

Colours 

Flowering 

Season 

Planting 

Remarks 

Liliums (various) 

various 

— 

— 

Read fuller 
notes. Impor¬ 





tant exhibi¬ 
tion flowers 

Muscari botryoides 

blue 

spring 

autumn 

(early) 

Both blue and 
white (alba) 




make useful 
early button¬ 
hole flowers 



Muscari conicum 
(heavenly blue) 

blue 

spring 

autumn 

(early) 

Slightly taller 
than M. bot¬ 
ryoides 

Ornithogalum 
arabicum j 

while 

summer 

Sept, (pots) 

Fragrant, for 
greenhouse 
culture 

Puschkinia scilloides 

blue and 
while. 

spring 

Oct.-Nov. 

A good spring 
buttonhole 

Ranunculus 

striped 

various 

summer 

autumn 

Turban. Dutch, 
French, Per¬ 

asiattcus 




sian, Scotch, 
all provide 





neat, pompon 
coat-flowers 

Scilla hispanica 

Scilla sibirica 

blue, 
while, or 
pink 
bright 
blue 
white, 
tipped 

May 

Feb.-March 

autumn 

Sept. 

Dainty, decora- 
tivc vase 
flowers 

Neat, colourful 
buttonhole 

Snowdrop 

(Galanthus) 

February 

autumn 

(early) 

The best flowers 
for wearing 
are G. byzan- 


green 



tiaus and G. 
Elwesii 

Tulipa (various) 

many 

spring 

autumn 

The cottage and 
Darwin races 


colours 



are long stalk¬ 
ed and last¬ 



__ 


ing 
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Bulbous Flowers for Exhibition 

•«£> 

W HOEVER expects to learn how to win prizes at good 
exhibitions by reading books will discover that instruc¬ 
tion alone is insufficient, for it must be accompanied by per¬ 
severing practice and acquired experience. The cultivation of 
bulbs for show can, however, become a fascinating pursuit 
and an absorbing hobby, particularly for spring shows, at 
which bulbous flowers are always a predominant feature. At 
later shows of the Alpine plant character various miniature 
bulbs, grown in pots and pans, constitute items of distinctive 
charm and interest often demonstrating skilful culture of a 
high order. 

Daffodils and tulips are the prime favourites of the spring 
shows. It is, indeed, at the principal daffodil shows that one 
may witness amateur showmanship reaching heights compar¬ 
able with the skill and eager enthusiasm of what we are accus¬ 
tomed to recall as “The Old School of Florists.” 

Usually a few classes are provided for daffodils in pots or 
in pans and bowls, but the majority of classes are for cut 
blooms, and these are planted in the open ground, although 
blooms for show need protection by some means from the 
vagaries of our spring weather. 

I cannot pretend in the space at my disposal to provide 
detailed instruction concerning cultivation for show, but the 
briefest summary must insist that soil must be thoroughly 
well prepared and made rich, far enough in advance of planting 
to avoid bulbs coming into contact with rank or raw manure. 

Planting should be done as early as is consistent with 
thorough ripening; July is generally accepted as the month 
for planting daffodils for exhibition. 

Thenceforward, it is just a matter of good horticultural 
practice, as with anything else in the garden, until flower buds 
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show signs of beginning to open. Good practice, of course, 
means keeping down weeds, using the hoe, and using discre¬ 
tion regarding watering. Many questions are asked regarding 
feeding. The whole point is governed by the condition of the 
soil. If this is as good as it should be there will be little neces¬ 
sity for feeding. Remember, gorging daffodil bulbs with 
highly concentrated foods is as likely to result in coarse or 
freakish blooms as it is to produce super excellence. An ex¬ 
perienced grower can tell by the colour and progress of foliage 
whether a stimulant is required or not. It is unwise to make 
feeding a routine task, following a set programme or time-table. 

The critical time is that of the opening of buds into blossoms. 
It is then that skill is demanded in deciding what needs to be 
done. Laggard buds may require measures calculated to speed 
up their pace. Sometimes the reverse is required, and steps 
need to be taken to slacken development for a few days. 
Always it is essential to give shelter from wind and protection 

from rough rains or night frosts. 

Always contrive to give cut flowers at least an hour or two 
in water before packing for transport to a show. Let this be a 
rule, whether the show is within short walking distance or 
hundreds of miles away. Pack so that flowers cannot move 
while travelling, but avoid the tightness that would crush a 
flower out of shape. Other points must be learned by experi¬ 
ence and observation, supplemented by information imparted 
by other exhibitors, usually given willingly. 

The remarks concerning daffodils are applicable to tulips. 
There is just one point concerning these when cut. A tulip 
may be delightfully erect when cut, but if it is allowed to lean 
on the side of its water container, or if the flowers are placed 
in a room or shed where daylight enters from one side, the 
stems will soon bend at their necks, with the results that they 
hang their heads when staged. A good method of procedure is 
to make small bunches of about half a dozen blooms (as soon 
as they are cut), fold a sheet of tissue paper round to make an 
open funnel extending a few inches above the blooms, and 
be careful to keep them upright by wedging screwed-up paper 
around their stalks in the water receptacle. 
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No attempt is made, here, to give names of varieties of exhibi¬ 
tion daffodils and tulips. They are far too numerous. Novice 
exhibitors are advised to study schedules carefully, to ensure 
that their flowers are entered and staged in their right sections 
and classes. 

Sometimes, at spring shows where there are classes provided 
for the principal flowers such as daffodils, tulips, hyacinths, 
there will be a class for “Any bulbous flower not otherwise 
included in the schedule.” That opens the way for quite a 
range of flowers, but the beginner will be well advised to ascer¬ 
tain whether the word “bulbous” is used in the broad sense 
to embrace tuberous-rooted subjects. Otherwise he may find 
that inclusion of Anemone coronaria or fulgens will outclass 
an exhibit because its root is a tuber as distinct from a bulb. 

At later shows such things as liliums, gladioli , camassias 
may make strong items in classes for “garden flowers,” but 
in some instances, where a class for “herbaceous” flowers is 
provided, it is definitely stated “excluding bulbs.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 
Propagation of Bulbs 

F ORMERLY, bulbs of what may be called the general 
run or ordinary varieties were obtainable at such extremely 
low prices that it was considered outside the scope and neces¬ 
sity of the average amateur gardener to bother with the task of 
propagation. Now, however, quite apart from any other con¬ 
sideration, we have to face the stern fact that stocks of all kinds 
are so short in comparison with demand that it is very necessary 
that all who possess even a few healthy bulbs shall not only 
exercise care to safeguard them from deterioration but also 
endeavour to increase their number by all means within their 
power. 

Even now, it is not to be suggested that amateur gardeners 
should attempt to practise the complicated arts of propagation 
as adopted by commercial specialists, such as producing 
lilium bulbs from scales, gladioli from spawn, etc., but many 
kinds of bulbs will increase spontaneously by production of 
offsets, and if these are given rational treatment a goodly 
proportion will attain flowering capability in the course of a 
year or two, whereas stock raised by commercial methods may 
take anything from four to eight years to make bulbs of flower¬ 
ing size and strength. 

Propagation by Seed 

Certain kinds of bulbs, corms, and tubers are propagated 
from seed as a general rule. These, mainly, are of kinds grown 
in pots for greenhouse adornment. They include achimenes, 
begonias, cyclamen, gloxinias, and a few others. 

The chief requirements for this purpose are means of main¬ 
taining a steady temperature in the neighbourhood of 70 deg. 
with a comfortable bottom heat for the period of germination; 
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efficiently drained pots or pans filled with light, porous soil 
sterilized by what is known as the “John Innes method”; and 
scrupulous cleanliness of all receptacles and surroundings. 

Those seeds which are very tiny are sown on the surface of a 
sanded and evenly pressed soil, but cyclamen seeds should be 
sown singly, an inch apart and half to three-quarters of an inch 
deep. Spring is the best season for sowing these seeds, but 
where there is difficulty in maintaining heat early in the year, 
sowing may be deferred awhile up to the midsummer period. 

Receptacles should be covered with glass, darkened with 
sheets of paper until germination takes place, and kept comfort¬ 
ably moist and shaded. 

Importance attaches to pricking out seedlings immediately 
they can be handled with patient care. It is a proved fact that 
a tiny seedling can be transplanted without check, whereas a 
bigger one is liable to suffer serious damage by breakage of 
roots and foliage. Give the pricked-out seedlings another 
short spell on bottom heat to start them afresh into growth, 
but do not prolong delay in getting them gradually accustomed 
to the air and temperature of the greenhouse. 

Pot before root-binding commences, going by easy stages 
from thumbs to 3-inch and 5-inch pots. Plants may flower 
in these latter, although a selection of the strongest may do 
better in larger pots. Achimenes may be transferred from thumb 
pots to hanging baskets. 

Hardy bulbous plants are also propagated by seed, but 
this, generally speaking, is too slow a process to suit the 
average amateur. Moreover, with the exception of a few 
natural species, seedlings cannot be relied upon to reproduce 
distinctive characteristics of their parent varieties. For these 
reasons seed-raising is not a method of propagation of the 
ordinary run of garden bulbs to be recommended to the average 
amateur gardener. 

Cross-fertilized seed is sown by breeders of new varieties of 
such things as daffodils, tulips, irises , and gladioli. Many 
breeders are amateurs, but they have attained an advanced 
degree of knowledge and experience to stand in no need of the 
elementary instruction appropriate to this book. 
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Propagation by Offsets , 

Practically all garden bulbs, if happily growing under 
congenial conditions, will multiply themselves by means of 
offsets from the original bulb, and it is by careful preservation 
and proper treatment of these offsets that all amateur gardeners 
are urged to participate in the task of replenishing our sadly 
reduced stocks of delightful flowers. 

First in importance is treatment of the original stock of 
bulbs after flowering. It is then that growth is made which can 
be beneficial to the future. To aid such growth it is essential 
that every blade or leaf of foliage shall be preserved from injury 
until it dies off naturally as a result of ripening. The soil should 
be freed from weeds during this period. If dry, a thorough 
soaking should be given, and any seed pods should be removed, 
but neither flower stalks nor foliage should be cut. 

It is not to be expected that bulbs planted in autumn will 
produce both flowers and offsets ready for lifting, separat¬ 
ing and replanting the first season. It is bulbs which have 
been left undisturbed for three or more years which may be 
expected to have a nice cluster of substantial offsets surround¬ 
ing the parent bulb. 

Lifting should be done as soon as possible after the foliage 
of the plants has died right down. Under normal conditions 
this will be just about the end of June, but there may be varia¬ 
tion according to variety, situation, character of soil or 
vagaries of season. The aim should be to ensure completion of 
resting time, but to lift before new roots can begin to form, 
which may at any time be hastened by a soaking with thunder¬ 
storm rain. 

When lifted, spread the bulbs thinly to become well aired and 
dried, but do not expose them to scorching sunshine. When 
dry, go over them carefully, trimming off dead foliage, old 
roots, and loose, dead skin. Separate the bulbs carefully, 
avoiding tearing of the basal plate or ring of thick, fleshy sub¬ 
stance. Sort the bulbs into as many size groups as is considered 
necessary. The biggest and plump, shapely bulbs will be for 
planting where flowers are most required. A second size may 
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be planted where flowers will be welcome but a few misses 
will be of small consequence. The smaller ones should be 
planted in a nursery bed of good soil where they can grow and 
develop good bulbs for future flowering. 

In this way good stocks of favourite bulbs may be built up 
in the course of a few years. In my own case, a dozen bulbs of 
Tulipa Kauffmanniana were planted in the autumn of 1938, and 
from that dozen I had upwards of two hundred flowering in 
the spring of 1946. One bulb of a specially good form of Iris 
tingitana has multiplied to twenty bulbs in the same period of 
time. 

The same system can be worked with croatses , snowdrops, 
narcissi, tulips, scillas, muscari , and most other bulbs grown in 
gardens. In some cases increase by self-sown seedlings is 
surprisingly great within a period of four or five years. 

Many liiiums will increase by development of offsets from the 
original bulbs, but it is inadvisable to disturb these until the 
stem growth shows that the offsets are well developed. Lilies of 
the tigrinum class produce black bulbils in the leaf axils of 
their stems. These bulbils may be gently detached from the 
stems just when foliage turns colour, indicating that ripening 
has commenced. They should be immediately planted in pans 
of leafy, peaty and sandy soil, not more than an inch below the 
surffce. Let them remain in the pans two years, and plant 
out just as the third season's growth starts. L. regale has 
proved to be particularly good in regard to propagation from 
seed. Indeed, it has been stated that seed-raised plants have 
Produced flowers the second year, but if a good percentage of 
seedlings flower the third year that still shows an advantage 
over the majority of other liiiums. 


Spawn 

So-called “spawn” of bulbs really consists of offsets in 
their first stage of development. Perhaps the most familiar 
example is provided by gladiolus corms. In their case, while a 
mature corm may develop two or even three new corms of 
flowering capability in one season, it is no uncommon occur- 
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rence to find large numbers of miniature offsets clustered 
between these new corms and the old finished and shrivelled 
corm at the base. These miniatures will vary in size from that 
of a grain of wheat to the size of a pea, and these, by common 
consent, are described as “spawn.” In the ordinary way little 
heed is paid to the spawn of the general run of varieties, except 
by trade growers whose aim is to multiply stocks to the maxi¬ 
mum of possibility, but conditions now are such that it is 
highly desirable that even amateurs shall not disregard this 
ready means of increasing stock. 

The procedure is simple. When corms are lifted at the end 
of the season, dry all off, including spawn. When cleaning, 
put the spawn, separately, in a suitable receptacle and keep dry 
and safe from frost until spring. Then sow, as one would sow 
seed, in drills about an inch deep, choosing an open, sunny 
situation and keeping it free of weeds throughout the growing 
season. 

After growth has died down, lift and store the young corms 
in the same way as other gladioli , replanting in spring, this 
time about 2 inches deep and 3 inches apart, with the rows 
spaced at 9 to 12 inches. 

Some corms may produce a small spike of bloom that year, 
but practically all should flower well the following year. It used 
to be considered that big corms produce the finest spikes of 
bloom, but in point of fact many corms of no greater circum¬ 
ference than a shilling will bloom well, the depth of the corm 
from bud point to root base rather than diameter influencing 
the size and substance of the spike. 

Having provided these elementary instructions regarding 
propagation of bulbs, necessary in view of present deficiencies 
of stock, we leave the subject. Amateur gardeners who develop 
enthusiasm for some particular section of bulb culture will, 
in due time, discover that there is much more that may be done 
both in the direction of increasing numbers of particular 
varieties and in raising novelties, but that, as previously stated, 
is outside the intended scope of this present book. 
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CHAPTER XV 
Pests and Diseases 


B ULBOUS and tuberous-rooted plants, like other classes 
of the vegetable kingdom, are not immune from the attacks 
of numerous insect, animal, and fungoid troubles. Thanks 
however, to modern scientific investigation and a better know¬ 
ledge of the life-history of all, or nearly all, plant pests and 
diseases, it is possible to cope with them more effectually than 
in the past. Experience has shown that, where proper cultural 
conditions are observed, and preventive measures adopted, 
plants may be rendered immune from attack. Once allow any 
pest to secure a foothold on bulb, tuber, or leaf, considerable 
difficulty is experienced in eradicating it, and there still remains 
the fact of the injury resulting from the attack, which may, or 
may not, be of a serious nature, crippling the future growth of 
the plant. Prevention, therefore, is better than cure. We will 
now proceed to give a brief description of each pest, dividing 
them into two sections, insect and animal pests, and fungoid 
diseases. 


I. Insect and Animal Pests 

Aphides.—These, popularly known as “greenfly,” and of 
which there are said to be fully 200 species, are small pale green 
insects, furnished with a beak-like mouth, with which they 
pierce the epidermis, or skin, of the leaf, and suck out the sap 
from the cells, thus injuring the tissues and causing the foliage 
to be deformed. They are very partial to the tips of the shoots 
of Lilium longiflorum grown under glass, and many other 
bulbous plants, and, if not immediately eradicated, will prevent 
the formation of flowers. 

Remedies. Syringing with an insecticide, directly they are 
seen, is the best remedy, except in cases where it is convenient 
to dip the entire growth in a vessel containing the insecticide. 
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Ants.—Ants occasionally prove troublesome in beds, borders, 
and rockeries, by tunnelling beneath the surface, throwing up 
mounds of soil, and disturbing bulbs and tubers. In the case of 
small and choice bulbs, much injury is likely to accrue, owing 
to their presence. They also run about the leaves of lilies in¬ 
fested with greenfly in search of the honeydew deposited by 
the latter; and will, in fact, carry these insects about to fresh 
positions to encourage them to produce the aforesaid secretion. 
Darwin, indeed, called the greenfly the milch cow of the ant. 

Remedies.—The simplest way of getting rid of ants in the 
soil is by asphyxiation—viz., making holes 6 inches deep and a 
few inches apart in their nests, dropping in a large pinch of a 
soil fumigant, and then closing the holes firmly with soil. The 
fumes from this will permeate the soil and suffocate the ants. 

Thrips.—An active little insect which is harmful both in its 
perfect and larval state. The perfect insect is of a pale brown 
hue, and very agile in habit, jumping off like a flea when dis¬ 
turbed. The larva; are pale yellow. Both feed on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves of indoor plants, sucking out the sap and 
causing the foliage to assume a pale, sickly hue. If allowed to 
increase rapidly they will soon render eucharis, cyclamen, etc., 
unhealthy. 

Remedies.—In case of attack syringe the foliage with an 
insecticide, or fumigate with one of the nicotine compounds. 

Mealy-bug.—A most troublesome pest, fortunately confining its 
attacks to hothouse and greenhouse bulbs only. The female 
insect is wingless, and has an oval body about £ inch long, 
covered with a white mealy powder. The male is smaller and 
winged. It is the former that gives the gardener so much 
anxiety and trouble once it gains access to a hothouse or green¬ 
house. By means of its beak it pierces the leaves and shoots, 
and sucks out the sap. It establishes itself along the mid-ribs of 
the leaves and at the base of the leaf-stalks; and, as it multiplies 
very fast, soon becomes a nuisance. 

Remedies.—The infested plants should either be carefully 
sponged or well syringed with an insecticide. 1 his remedy should 
be persisted in until every vestige of the pest is eradicated. 
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Rats and Mice—The rat, the long-tailed field mouse, and the 
common vole are destructive to outdoor bulbs in some districts. 

Remedies.—Laying down poison, where there are no domes¬ 
tic animals, is a good remedy for destroying them. Traps 
baited with toasted cheese and then sprinkled with the follow¬ 
ing scent to attract the rats will generally lure them to their 
doom: Aniseed, £ ounce; nitric acid, 3 drops; musk, 1 grain. 
Mix the musk and aniseed well together, then add the nitric 
acid and sprinkle the mixture freely over the trap. Mice and 
voles may also be trapped with toasted cheese as a bait, or the 
bulbs protected from attack by placing them in water for a 
short time, then rolling them in powdered red lead before 
planting. 

Sparrows.—These feathered vagabonds possess the bump of 
wilful destructiveness. In spring, when the crocuses are in 
flower, they peck off the petals and destroy the beauty of the 
blossoms. 

Remedies.—To guard against this injury, stretch lines of 
black cotton fixed to short sticks a few inches above the flowers. 
This will frighten the mischievous creatures away. 

Leather Jacket Grub.—Another soil pest, with a dark-coloured 
body, no legs, and a truncated tail. It is the larva of the daddy 
long legs, or crane fly, and when fully grown measures about an 
inch in length. It has a tough skin, hence its name. The grubs 
feed on bulbs, tubers, and roots of plants, and in some seasons 
do an immense amount of mischief. The remedies are precisely 
the same as advised for the wireworm. 

Weevils.—The grubs of several species of weevils are very 
partial to the corms of cyclamen , both indoors and out. They 
are short, fat, white, legless grubs, and easily detected in the 
soil. 

Remedies.—If cyclamen become unhealthy, the base of the 
corms should be examined for the presence of these grubs, 
and the latter promptly removed. To guard against the presence 
of the grubs in the compost, it should be spread out thinly and 
sprinkled with sufficient boiling water to moisten it. If this be 
done a day or so before using, all insect life will be destroyed. 
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Red Spider.—An almost invisible mite with a pale red body, 
which lives in colonies under a fine web on the surface of the 
foliage. It is more prevalent in heated structures than in the 
open air. The mite pierces the epidermis of the leaf, and sucks 
out the sap, causing the portion of leaf attacked to assume a 
pale colour. 

Remedies.—As a rule the red spider flourishes chiefly in hot, 
dry atmospheres, a damp atmosphere not being favourable to 
it. Frequent syringing with water will prevent its increase, 
or, if numerous, spraying with an insecticide will at once 
destroy it. 

Wireworms.—These, the larva; of click beetles, are most de¬ 
structive to bulbs. They have yellowish, cylindrical, and jointed 
bodies, six legs in front and a pair behind, and must not be 
confounded with the active little animals known as millepedes, 
with legs all along each side of the body. The wireworms 
live from three to five years in the larval stage, then pupate, 
and become beetles in due course. 

Remedies.—So much for the life-history of the wireworms, 
and now to solve the more difficult problem of dealing with 
them. They are tenacious insects, and exceedingly hard to kill. 
Naphthalene one part and lime fifteen parts, dug in deeply at 
the rate of 4 ounces per square yard in autumn, has proved a 
successful fumigant for eradicating wireworms. 

Cut potato tubers, carrots, or beetroot, attached to sticks, 
and buried a few inches deep in the soil, will attract the wire- 
worms, and if these are lifted every two or three days and the 
wireworms feeding thereon removed and destroyed, hundreds 
may be caught thus. Rough digging of vacant ground exposes 
many wireworms which fall victims to various birds which feed 
upon them. Soil fumigants drive away those pests which 
escape asphyxiation but perseverance with a variety of deter¬ 
rents is needed rather than adherence to one means alone. 

Dart Moth Caterpillars.—The larvze of the heart and dart 
moth are destructive to many bulbs. They are of a dirty grey 
colour, furnished with dots and hairs. Both feed beneath the 
soil. 
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Remedies.—Before planting the bulbs dress the soil with 
a soil fumigant, digging this substance in deeply. The fumes 
will diffuse through the soil and suffocate all soil insects, 
including the above, wireworms, and leather jacket grubs. 
In the case of established bulbs, make holes with a dibber at 
intervals in the soil, placing an ounce of fumigant in each and 
covering with earth. 

Slugs and Snails.—Both do a good deal of harm in gardens, 
especially to the young shoots of lilies. There are two kinds of 
harmful snails, the common snail {Helix aspera) and the garden 
snail {Helix hortensis). They are easily distinguished from slugs 
by carrying their shells on their backs. There are several kinds 
of the latter—the black slug, garden slug, yellow slug, field or 
milky slug, and the large slug. 

Remedies.—As both are increased by eggs deposited in the 
soil, it naturally follows that if the eggs can be destroyed the 
less will be the number of slugs and snails to do damage to 
crops. Therefore, if a dressing of soil fumigant be given in 
autumn, or early spring, and this dug deeply into the soil, 
the eggs will be destroyed, or the larvae suffocated at birth. 
Other remedies are to lay down heaps of bran or brewers’ 
grains with an admixture of metaldehyde to attract the slugs, 
and to collect and destroy the latter in the morning; to dust soot 
and lime freely over the soil in the evening; or to surround 
groups of lilies with cordons of soot or lime. A hedgehog is 
the mortal enemy of the slug and snail; and so, indeed, is the 
thrush. 

Narcissus Fly.—This insect was formerly known as Meredon 
equestre, but now as Meredon narcissi. It is reputed not to be 
a native insect, but to have been introduced into this country 
about 1869 from the Continent. Anyway, since daffodils have 
been so extensively grown, the fly has multiplied very largely, 
and is now found in all parts of England as well as in Scotland 
and Ireland. It has proved itself a serious pest, and a great 
menace to daffodil culture, so much so that the Ministry of 
Agriculture has scheduled it as a notifiable pest. At one time it 
was thought that the grubs attacked the bulbs of narcissi only, 
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but it has since been found that they also attack bulbs of 
hyacinth, tulip, leucojum , habranthus, vallota, hippeastrum , ama¬ 
ryllis, and even lilies, though, perhaps, not to the same extent 
as the narcissus. 

Meredon narcissi is a fairly large fly with a hairy body, which 
is somewhat variable in colour. Usually the ground colour is 
black, with a yellow band at the base of the head and at the 
extremity of the body. Sometimes, however, the coloured 
bands are absent. In general appearance, they are not unlike a 
bee, and may be easily mistaken for one by a non-student of 
entomology. A bee, however, has four wings, whereas the 
narcissus fly has only two. 

The flies appear during the spring and early summer months, 
then pair, and soon after deposit their eggs on the base of the 
leaves of a narcissus bulb. The eggs are minute in size, oval in 
shape, and white in colour. In due course, the eggs give birth 
to legless, whitish or yellowish grubs, which gnaw their way 
into the base of the bulbs, and consume the whole of their 
interior. The grubs are very voracious, and soon destroy the 
bulbs they attack. Generally speaking, only one grub is present 
in a bulb, although two or three have occasionally been found. 
How long the insect remains in the larval state seems uncertain. 
Some authorities state that they enter the pupal stage in 
autumn; others that they continue to feed till spring, then do so. 
The insect sometimes pupates in the bulb, but in most cases 
does so in an earthen, silk-lined cell or cocoon in the soil. 
The larvse are capable of travelling from one bulb to another, 
a thing that happens when several eggs are laid on one bulb, 
and the resultant grubs have to seek their own food hosts. 

Remedies.—This pest is not an easy one to deal with, since 
it is difficult to detect the presence of the larva;, except by 
lifting the bulbs in July, after the foliage has withered. Each 
bulb should then be very closely scrutinized at the base to see 
if it is quite firm and sound without the presence of holes or 
cavities. Keep all perfectly sound bulbs by themselves, and 
burn all doubtful ones. A careful watch should be kept in 
spring for any bulbs making sickly growth. In this case lift 
the bulb and examine it, and if it is grub-infested burn it. 
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Where beds or borders have been planted with narcissi , and the 
bulbs have been badly attacked, give the soil a thorough 
sterilising with a soil fumigant, or with formalin. New bulbs 
purchased from abroad should also be most critically examined 
before planting to see that no infested ones are planted. Some 
authorities recommend the immersion of the bulbs in slightly 
warm water for forty-eight hours to force out the larvae en¬ 
sconced therein, or to drown them. 

Finally, in any case, do not overlook the fact that the presence 
of the larvae in bulbs must be reported at once to the Ministry 
of Agriculture, as, under the provisions of the Diseases and 
Pests Acts, any person failing to do so renders himself liable to 
a penalty of ten pounds. 


Small Narcissus Fly.—There is another smaller fly, named 
Eumerus strigatus, which is of continental origin, and has 
done considerable injury to narcissus and hyacinth bulbs. It is 
a blackish, two-winged fly, about i-inch long, which is the 
parent of legless, yellowish-white larvae with a chestnut-coloured, 
horny tubercle on the end of its body. The flies appear in May 
and June, and deposit their eggs near the base of the leaves. 
The larvae, when hatched, burrow into the top of the bulb, 
and feed on the inner tissues. From ten to thirty maggots 
infest each bulb. Some of the larvae pupate in the autumn, 
others not till spring. Anyway, they are more destructive than 
the larvae of the narcissus fly, as they quickly destroy any bulbs 
attacked. Fortunately, this pest is not very widely distributed. 
The only remedy is to burn infested bulbs, and to sterilize the 
soil in which they were grown with fumigants. 

Bulb Mite (Rfiizoglypltus echinopus ).—This is an almost 
microscopic creature, which feeds on the bulbs of tulips and 
lilies, and The roots of dahlia, eucharis, etc. It is related to the 
well-known cheese mite. The presence of the mite may be 
detected on plants by small reddish scales on the bulbs or roots, 
and by the pale yellow colour of the foliage. They have smooth, 
light, flesh-coloured bodies, and can only be seen by the aid of 
a powerful lens. 

Remedies. (1) The most effectual remedy is to burn un- 
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healthy bulbs and the soil they have been grown in. (2) Wash 
the bulbs, before planting or potting, in a solution of sulphide 
of potassium and water (1 ounce to 3 gallons). (3) Fumigate 
in a closed chamber with bisulphide of carbon. Use 1 pint of 
carbon to 1,000 cubic feet of space. A dangerous remedy, 
however, as the gas is highly poisonous, and must not be 
heated. Nor must a light of any kind be used, not even a 
lighted cigar or cigarette, when applying the carbon, as it is 
highly inflammable. 

Narcissus Bulb Eelworm (Tylenchus dcvastratix).—Narcissus 
bulbs are specially liable to be attacked by microscopic 
organisms commonly known as eehvorms, which abound in all 
soils containing much humus. Of late years this particular 
species has seriously damaged narcissus bulbs, and some con¬ 
siderable attention has been paid to the study of its life-history 
and the means of coping effectually with it. The worms are 
practically colourless, slender, pointed at each end, and so 
extremely minute that they can only be seen by the aid of a 
low-power microscope. They gain access to the bulbs through 
the roots or the base of the leaves, which they pierce by means 
of a spear-like apparatus. There are male and female celworms, 
the former living about three weeks, and the latter six weeks. 
Pairing takes place in the cells, and the progeny is reproduced 
from eggs at an alarming rate. The marked signs of the pre¬ 
sence of eelworms is the brownish colour of the outside scales 
of the bulbs and brownish streaks in the leaves. In the case of 
a bad attack the growth may be considerably retarded, and the 
leaves stunted, deformed, and yellowish in colour. In slight 
attacks the leaves and flowers may develop normally, only the 
bulbs being attacked. On cutting open a diseased bulb hori¬ 
zontally the scales consist of brownish rings of diseased tissues, 
in which the eelworms exist. 

Remedies.—Needless to say, all bulbs and leaves showing 
evidence of infestation should be promptly burnt, for if left on 
the soil, or thrown on the rubbish heap, the celworms will soon 
escape and attack other healthy bulbs. Then, again, narcissi 
shouid not be grown on the same bed or border. Sterilizing the 
soil before planting is said by some authorities to be a good 
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preventive remedy, and in the case of the valuable stocks held 
by exhibitors, bulbs themselves are sterilized by immersion 
in water heated to a precisely regulated temperature. This 
method requires the use of a specially constructed tank and 
a considerable amount of skilful care which is beyond the 
average amateur gardener; and the trouble and expense of 
sterilizing bulbs can scarcely be justified if one possesses only 
small numbers of bulbs of quite ordinary varieties. Dressings 
of sulphate of potash (1 ounce per square yard) are also 
recommended as a safeguard. 

II. Diseases 

Gladiolus Scab.—This is a bacterial disease, the same organism. 
Bacterium marginatum , being responsible for both scab and 
neck rot. On the foliage it shows as minute brown specks that 
enlarge to circular brown spots with a raised margin. At the 
base of the foliage they may coalesce and form such extensive 
diseased areas that the plants topple over, hence the name of 
neck rot. 

Scab on the corms appears as lesions at first yellow, but 
deepening in colour to nearly black. They exude a gum-like 
substance which hardens over, giving the lesions the appear¬ 
ance of having been varnished. 

Remedies.—Attacked plants should always be lifted and 
burned. As a safeguard the corms can be dipped before 
planting in a solution of mercuric chloride 1 part to 1,000 
parts of water for 10 hours. Metal vessels must not be used 
with this solution; it will corrode them. 

Lily Disease.—There are several diseases that attack lilies, but 
that most likely to be met w'ith is caused by a fungus, Botrytis 
clliptica. It appears first as smallish spots that quickly enlarge. 
In colour they are brownish, encircled by a yellow zone. In a 
severe attack the entire foliage and the flowers may be killed. 
The latter will almost certainly be distorted at any rate. All 
species are attacked, but the one on which this disease is most 
frequently found is L. canciidum. The winter rosette of foliage 
on this species frequently carries over the disease to the spring, 
when further spores are produced to spread the trouble. 
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Remedies.—All dead lily material should be burned if the 
disease is suspected, and the basal rosette of foliage on L. 
candidum should be cut off as soon as the new shoots appear. 
Plants should be sprayed two or three times from June on¬ 
wards with 1 per cent. Bordeaux mixture or one of the colloidal 
copper washes. This is a preventive measure. L. candidum is 
not nearly so susceptible to the disease if it is grown in full 

sunlight. 

Narcissus Basal Rot.—This is a storage rot caused by a fungus. 
Normally it cannot be detected until about a month after the 
bulbs are lifted. The first sign is a brown discoloration of the 
basal ring. The trouble then spreads through the basal plate 
and so throughout the bulb, which becomes first soft and then 
eventually shrivels up. The inner scales of the bulbs go brown 
and frequently the spores and mycelium of the fungus can be 

seen as a pinkish-white fungus. 

Remedies.—There is no cure for this disease. All attacked 

bulbs should be burned forthwith. Great care should be taken 
to avoid injuring the bulbs when lifting, and wherever possible 
replanting should be carried out immediately after lifting. 

Narcissus Disease (Fusarium bulbigenum ).—This fungus appears 
in the form of small yellowish spots on the leaves. Later these 
become brown, dry, and horny. The mycelium of the fungus 
descends to the scales of the bulbs, which gradually become 
brown and decay. It is believed that the disease was introduced 


from Holland. „, 

Remedies.—A rule should be made to burn all bulbs showing 

traces of disease. No bulbs of any kind should be planted for 

several years in the same soil. In spring, when secondary 

spores of the fungus are in course of germination fork into the 

infected soil 1 ounce of kaimt or sulphate of potash per 


square yard. 

Tulip Fire.—Fire or Tulip Mould is caused by a fungus that is 
found on every part of a tulip. Leaves, stems, flowers, seed 
capsules and bulbs are all attacked. Any plants that appear 
with malformed leaves or shoots should at once be suspect. 
If the attack is severe, and especially under moist conditions, 
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infected parts will become covered with the spores of the 
disease. The unmistakable signs of the disease on stems and 
foliage are circular or elongated yellow spots surrounded by 
green water-soaked areas. They are most easily seen if the 
leaves are held up to the light. When the flower stalk is 
attacked it is sometimes so weakened as to topple over. 

On the flowers the symptoms are usually small whitish 
blisters or spots. They are naturally most conspicuous on the 
dark-coloured varieties. 

The resting bodies of the fungus are frequently carried over 
on the bulbs. Any with shiny black spots on the skins or outer 
scales should have them rubbed away. 

Remedies.—There is no real cure for badly attacked plants. 
By far the best method of control is to watch for malformed 
plants appearing and to remove them together with the 
surrounding soil to the incinerator. If it is obvious that the 
soil has become badly infected, it should not be used for tulips 
for two or three years. 

Miscellaneous Diseases.—Several fungal diseases attack various 
bulbs more or less badly. Thus gladioli corms are liable to be 
attacked by the gladiolus smut, a dark kind of mould; colchicum 
by the colchicum smut, which forms black powdery streaks 
on the foliage; scilla and muscari by the scilla smut, the flower 
stems and anthers being crippled and disfigured by a sooty 
dark mould; hyacinth, scilla, and crocus by the particular 
sclerotinia {Sclerotinia bulborum) which attacks the leaves in 
spring and early summer, causing yellow stripes and blotches 
to develop, followed later by a black mould, and by the passage 
downwards of the disease to the bulbs; the tulip moulds 
which develop a velvety olive-brown mould on the leaves, 
stems, and flowers, and later descend to the bulbs; bulbous 
irises by the iris bulb scab, a disease in the form of large, black, 
crusty patches on the outer sheath and in the hearts of the bulbs; 
also rhizomatous irises by the iris rot, a bacterial disease which 
causes the leaves to wilt and become yellow, and the rhizomes 
to turn soft and rotten. 

Remedies.—The surest way to deal with all the foregoing 
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diseases is to uproot and burn the lot. So far no easily worked 
cure has yet been discovered for arresting them, at least without 
resulting in serious injury to the bulbs, so that it is likely that all 
the trouble of treatment ends with their loss, which might as well 
have been faced at the first discovery of the trouble. This 
opinion applies to the average amateur as distinct from the 
specialist, who is justified in adopting any method by which 
choice, scarce and highly valuable bulbs may be saved. 
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Ac/ena, 22 
Achimenes, 56, 71 
Ajuga, 22 

Allium, 27, 30. 32, 97 

Alstroemeria, 16 

Amaryllis, 32, 74 

Anemones, 27, 52, 97 

Ants, 109 

Aphides, 108 

Aphios, 53 

Aquilegia, 22 

Arabis, 18, 22, 93 

Arenaria, 29 

Asclepias, 16 

Aubnetia, 18, 22 

Autumn Crocus, see Colchicum 

Azalea, 23 


Babiana, 74 
Begonia, 18, 53 

Tuberous, 57, 71 
Bisulphide of Carbon, 115 
Bluebell, see Scilla, 48 
Bone meal, 20, 39 
Bravoa, 74 
Brevoortia, 74 
Brodiaca, 30, 33 
Bulb, definition of, 13 
mite, 114 

Bulbocodium, 33, 75 
Bulbs for beds, 16 

buttonholes, 96 
cold house, 73 
cool house, 65 
cut flowers, 94 
exhibition, 110 
forcing, 90 
heated house, 56 
herbaceous borders, l- 
informal planting, 27 
naturalising, 24 
planting in grass, -5 
rockeries, 29 


Bulbs for sprays, 96 
in fibre, 87 
in window boxes, 92 
watering, 20 

Caladium, 59 
Calochortus, 30, 33, 75 
Camassias, 27, 34 
Campanula, 93 . . 

Chequered Lily, sec Fritillana 
Chionodoxa, 19, 27, 30, 34, 76, 97 

Cistus, 23 , 

Colchicum, 19, 27, 30, 34 
smut, 118 

Corm, definition of, 14 
Crinum, 35, 60, 71 
Crocosmia, 35, 76 
Crocus, 19, 27, 36, 97 
species, 30, 36. 76 
Crown Imperial, see Fritillaria 
Cyclamen, 77, 97 
hardy, 27, 53, 97 

Daffodil, sec Narcissus 
Dart Moth caterpillars, 111 
Dicentra, 16 
Dierama, 27, 36 
Diseases, fungoid, 116 
Dog’s-tooth Violet, see 
Erythronium 
Dried blood, 20 

Epimedium, 23 
Erythronium, 30, 54, 97 
Eucharis, 60, 71 

Exhibition flowers, 100 

Flowers for exhibition, 100 
Formalin, 114 
Frccsia, 66, 71, 98 
Fritillarias, 27, 30, 37, 77 
Fungoid diseases, 116 
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Galanthus, 19, 27, 30, 37, 78, 99 

Galtonia, 27, 38 

Gaultheria, 23 

Geranium, 18 

Gesneria, 61, 71 

Geum, 22, 24 

Gladioli, 27, 38, 78, 98 

Primulinus Hybrids, 39, 98 
scab,116 
smut, 118 
Gloriosa, 61, 71 

Glory of the Snow, see Chionodoxa 
Gloxinia, 61, 71 
Grape Hyacinth, see Muscari 
Guano, 19 

Guernsey Lily, see Nerine 

Habranthus, 40, 79 
Haemanthus, 62, 71 
Hippeastrum, 63, 71 
Holly, 25 

Hop manure, 20, 39 
Hyacinths, 19, 28, 40 
Hyacinthus candicans, sec Galtonia 
Hymenocallis, 63, 71 
Hypericum, 23 

Incarvillca, 16 
Iris, 19, 28, 30, 40, 80, 98 
bulb scab, 118 
rot, 118 
Ixia, 42, 81 

Jacobean Lily, see Sprekclia 

Kainit, 116 

Lachcnalia, 67, 71 
Laurel, 25 
Leather jackets, 110 
Leucojum, 28, 42, 98 
Lilium, 2S, 43, 68,81,99 
imported bulbs, 44 
stem-rooting, 81 
planting, 82 
Lily disease, 116 

Manure, 19, 39 

Mariposa Lily, see Calochortus 
Meadow Saffron, see Colchicum 
Mealy bug, 109 
Mentha Requienii, 29 


Metaldehyde, 112 
Milla, 30, 45 
Montbretia, 45 

Muscari, 19, 28, 30, 46, 82, 99 

Naegelia, 64, 71 
Naphthalene, 111 
and lime, 111 
Narcissi, 19, 28, 30, 46, 97 
basal rot, 117 
species, 83 

Narcissus bulb eelworm, 115 
disease, 117 
Nerine, 69, 71 

Omithogalum, 28, 30, 47, 99 
Oxalis, 70 

Paeonies, 23 
Pancratium, 64 
Pentstemon, 24 
Pests and diseases, 108 
Phlox, 22 

Poison for rats and mice, 110 
Polianthes, 64 
Polyanthus, 18 
Poppies, 24 
Potentilla, 24 
Propagation 

by bulbils, 106 
offsets, 105 
seed, 103 
spawn, 106 

Puschkinia, 28, 30, 84, 99 

Ranunculus, 96, 99 
Rats and mice, 110 
Red spider, 111 

Scarborough Lily, see Vallota 
Scilla, 19. 28, 30, 48, 84, 99 
smut, 118 
Sclerotinia, 118 
Sedum, 29 
Slugs, 112 

Small narcissus fly, 114 
Snails, 112 

Snakeshead Fritillary, see 
Fritillaria 

Snowdrop, see Galanthus 
Snowflake, see Leucojum 
Soot and lime, 112 
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Sparaxis, 28, 48, 84 
Sprekelia, 71, 72 
Squill, see Scilla 
Stembergia, 30, 49 
Sulphate of potash, 115, 117 
Sulphide of potassium, 115 

Thrips, 109 

Tiger Flower, see Tigridia 
Tigridia, 28, 49, 84 
Tritonia, see Montbretia 
Tropaeolum tuberosum, 55 
Tuber, Definition of, 14 
Tuberose, see Polianthes 
Tulip fire, 117 
mould, 118 


Tulipa, 19, 28, 30, 49, 85, 99 
species, 85 

Vallota, 71, 72 
Veronica, 23, 29 
Viola, 18, 22 

Watering, 20 
Weevils, 110 
Wircworms, 111 

Yew, 25 

Zephyranthes, 30, 51 
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